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THE problem of articulating the high 
school and the college is not new. I have 
a distinct recollection of hearing it dis- 
cussed in many meetings before this, and 
a reference to the Educational Index finds 
three pages of fine print entries of articles 
published on the topic in three years. Ap- 
parently there is a feeling that the problem 
is not yet solved. And yet the solution is 
very simple in principle and appallingly 
difficult to effect. 

Articulation implies adjustment by at 
least two elements to achieve a desired 
unity of function. It should not mean, as 
some narrow enthusiasts have argued, that 
either the humerus should be crushed and 
remade to articulate with the scapula or 
the reverse. There needs to be adjustment 
in both elements so that they will fit to- 
gether for effectively achieving a commonly 
understood and a commonly desired pur- 
pose. It is this purpose that gives mean- 
ing and significance to each of the elements 
and that determines what they should be 
and do. Unless there is definite agreement 
on what the ultimate purpose is, there is no 
need for any further discussion of the 
detailed means of securing articulation. It 
is pointless, futile and irritating. 

The earliest secondary schools had none 


1 An address delivered before the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dallas, 
Texas, March 31, 1938. 
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of this problem. They were established 
and maintained to prepare for the college, 
the curriculum of which was narrow, defi- 
nite, fixed and well understood. The pur- 
pose of that curriculum may not have been 
a sound one and it may have been ineffec- 
tively achieved, but every one knew pre- 
cisely what it was, the mastery of a small 
corpus of traditional subject-matter. If one 
got that formal mastery, he was educated, 
whether or not he ever manifested posses- 
sion in later use. If he possessed any other 
developed powers, he was not educated. 
And that was all that there was to it. The 
Latin Grammar School prepared for that 
formal mastery; it accepted no other re- 
sponsibility. And there was no problem of 
articulation. 

The problem came when the colleges be- 
gan to enlarge their offerings and when the 
secondary schools began to attempt concur- 
rently the education of boys and, later, 
girls too, who had either no desire or no 
competence for the kind of discipline that 
the old curriculum provided. It is inter- 
esting to read in the neglected pages of 
the history of our education that the East, 
now the lair of the conservative college 
preparation fetish, and also the South at 
first took the position that the public high 
school could never expect successfully to 
prepare boys and girls for college. The 
presidents of both Yale and Harvard main- 
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tained that the high schools should attempt 
merely to educate youth who would not or 
could not pursue their studies in higher in- 
stitutions. It was the democratic Middle 
West that vigorously maintained the oppo- 
site position. It determined that its boys 
and girls should have as good an oppor- 
tunity as those anywhere else in the coun- 
try. And as there were few academies, the 
high schools should be college preparatory. 
What changes have come about in a half 
century ! 

It is generally recognized now that the 
publie high school has two main functions: 
the preparation of some youth for college 
and the furnishing of a terminal education 
of varying lengths for all others. At vari- 
ous times it has been suggested that the 
two objectives could and should be sought 
concurrently. The Committee of Ten made 
the statement that what is good for educa- 
tion is equally good for college preparation, 
but within a half generation that statement 
had been generally reversed in the minds of 
both the profession and the laity to mean 
that what is good for college entrance is 
equally good for education for life. As 
college entrance requirements are to-day, 
the reversed statement is approved by only 
the few who with eyes fixed backward 
refuse to see the ineffective lack of persis- 
tence and application of most of the re- 
quired learning in the lives of both those 
who went to college and of those who did 
not. If the college curriculum were merely 
an extension of the education that is 
planned for making all life richer and 
more effective, the problem of articulation 
would be tremendously simplified. But for 
the most part it continues to be an increas- 
ingly specialized preparation for the in- 
creasingly narrowed activities of an increas- 
ingly specialized fraction of the population. 

The public high schools to-day have in 
one category two classes of pupils—those 
who in varying degree are competent to be 
successful with the curricula offered by 
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colleges and those who are not. In another 
category they have three classes of pupils: 
those who have no intention of going to 
college, those who have every expectation 
of doing so, and those who are uncertain, 
many of the last group having given little 
thought to the matter. The overlapping 
groups in the two categories embarrassingly 
complicate the problem. Those who are 
designed by their parents for higher insti- 
tutions of learning—I advisedly do not 
say for higher education—have frequently 
manifested no competence that warrants 
their ambition, but they must be prepared 
or there is criticism of the high school and 
perhaps pressure that leads to changes in 
personnel. Those who are highly gifted 
and yet are not convinced that colleges 
have anything of value for them constitute 
a group who give little trouble to the ad- 
ministration, though they are perhaps the 
richest of the nation’s unused assets. The 
undecided group tend toward the prepara- 
tory curriculum, not because they want 
what it offers, but because it is definite and 
respectable, and they do not know what 
may turn up. Usually nothing does, and 
they are prepared for nothing. 

The larger the school, of course, the easier 
it is to provide for the several groups. But 
adequately varied provisions in differenti- 
ated curricula have for various reasons 
seldom been made. The reasons given are 
usually that there is a lack of money and 
of time; the real reason is in more prob- 
ability that the administration does not 
know what to offer. It is much easier to 
continue to administer a preparatory cur- 
riculum that is shaped and refined by years 
of development than it is to invent a new 
one, which in its beginnings must of neces- 
sity be uneven, experimental and of uncer- 
tain values. We should just as well frankly 
face the unpleasant fact that a great many 
educators who most loudly complain of the 
restrictions of college requirements would 
not know what to teach or how confidently 
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to proceed toward developing new mate- 
rials of instruction if all requirements were 
removed. ‘‘College requirements’’ are too 
frequently an excuse and not a reason for 
curriculum induration. 

I make this charge with full appreciation 
of the adventurous pioneer work done by 
some schools and of the steady trend to im- 
prove the educational’ values of even the 
most conventional subjects. But the indi- 
vidual teacher and even the individual 
school can proceed only a little way in re- 
form while currying the full-time load of 
routine work, and neither can proceed with 
confidence nor with assurance of successful 
direction until there is developed a set of 
fundamental principles that receive general 
understanding and approval by both the 
laity and the profession. Some day we are 
coming to recognize this; and then we shall 
provide for the same kind of expert profes- 
sional help and direction in making cur- 
ricula as we now provide for such physical 
matters as plant construction and budget 
making. So far the professional associa- 
tions and state departments of education 
have largely dodged the curriculum because 
they realize its difficulties and dangers, be- 
cause they know that they have not agreed 
on the fundamental principles and because 
the school people in the field complacently 
refuse to exert the necessary pressure to get 
action. 

The large schools, I say, have the numbers 
that facilitate differentiation of many kinds. 
The small schools can do little, some can do 
nothing, in providing varied offerings suit- 
able to all youth. But the underlying prin- 
ciple is the same in all schools, large or 
small. When adequate differentiation is 
impossible, what group shall the school pri- 
marily attempt to serve? The answer is that 
the school should attempt primarily to serve 
no group of pupils, either the academically 
gifted or the others; its responsibility is to 
expend the public money and to educate all 
children so as to make the largest contribu- 
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tion to the supporting society. It should 
attempt to make every youth better able and 
better disposed to contribute maximally now 
and later to make the community a better 
place in which to live and in which to make 
a living. 

This is an illustration of the sort of prin- 
ciple which a few moments ago I stated is 
necessary to direct thinking about education 
and to direct the work of both individual 
teachers and experts who set about making 
the new curricula for all education, whether 
in elementary or secondary schools or in the 
colleges. There is likely to be little dissent 
from the proposed principle, for obviously 
there is no justification for the expenditure 
of public funds for education unless there 
is an expectation that the public will get 
not only a benefit but also the maximum 
benefit to itself in return for its money. If 
the greatest return to society is likely to 
come from preparing a few for college, as 
the college is or as it can be developed, then 
that is what high schools should attempt to 
do. If, on the other hand, the investment of 
public funds for education is likely to pay 
its largest. dividends to society when the 
attempt is seriously and steadily made to 
develop each and every individual so that 
he can make his largest possible contribution 
to the preservation and the promotion of 
the interests of society, the proper emphasis 
is clearly indicated. 

There is no real conflict between the indi- 
vidual and society, though superficial think- 
ing may at first consider that there is. It 
can easily be seen that what the individual 
(or his parents) thinks will be of most im- 
mediate personal benefit to him may not at 
all insure the maximum contribution to the 
supporting society. Of course society can 
not be profited unless the individual is first 
developed in ways that are good for him. 
It is to society’s interest that he be made the 
best that his potentialities permit in order 
that he may make the largest possible return 
to his alma mater, the supporting social 
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group. When there is any conflict of inter- 
est, that of society, which pays the bill, must 
be paramount. 

Such a principle as this makes the prob- 
lem of articulation as ordinarily considered 
of small significance. If the public school, 
from the elemenary grades through the uni- 
versity, seriously and consistently sought to 
prepare individuals not only to make but 
also to want to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the welfare of society, it would 
be a unity, all its parts articulating for a 
commonly desired end. On this basis edu- 
cation could more easily be made the 
‘‘oradual, continuous, unitary process’’ 
that the Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education recommends that it 
should be. 

So much for the high schools. The prob- 
lem of articulation is acute for them pri- 
marily because they have never realized that 
their prime responsibility is to make youth 
better able and better disposed to contribute 
to the welfare of the supporting society, or 
having realized it, they have never seriously 
and boldly attempted to break with tradi- 
tion and to achieve their responsibility. I 
have said that the task as a whole is too 
great for any teacher or for any school alone 
to accomplish in its entirety; but every 
teacher and every school can do something, 
ean do much, indeed, by courageously try- 
ing to determine what the needs of society 
are and what its ideals demand. When 
enough schools make the attempt they will 
at the same time make evident the impelling 
need of central agencies carrying on with 
financial support, with larger resources of 
ingenuity. They will make evident, too, the 
necessity of aid especially to small high 
schools to bend their energies primarily to 
the development of the majority of their 
students, whatever their type of natural 
inheritance and their ambition. I envisage 
the time when there are central high schools, 
to which transportation and perhaps in 
which board and lodging are provided, for 
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the minority of students who can be col- 
lected for such education as suits their 
peculiar talents and needs. 

Now, what are the peculiar functions of 
the academic colleges? I do not know any 
more difficult task than for an intelligent 
parent to find how one college differs from 
another and which one is best for his own 
son or daughter, whose abilities and ambi- 
tions presumably he knows and has at- 
tempted to evaluate. The statements in 
catalogues and in other such literature are 
peculiarly alike, abounding in such terms 
as ‘‘liberal education,’’ ‘‘culture,’’ ‘‘a 
wholesome social atmosphere,’’ and the like, 
none of them defined with sufficient definite- 
ness to enable a parent to know whether 
they mean anything pragmatic or not. Nor 
do the statements of courses, as a rule, give 
much further information. All the colleges 
offer French, the calculus, physics and eco- 
nomics, but the inquiring parent can seldom 
learn just what they are intended to con- 
tribute to the development of his offspring 
and how the offerings on one campus are 
superior to those on another. 

Unfortunately many parents are neither 
intelligent nor conscientious when selecting 
a college. Instead of asking what a son or 
daughter needs to develop into a cultured 
human being and seeking to find an institu- 
tion that promises most effectively to for- 
ward that development, parents often take 
the program for granted or really are not 
interested in it. Some parents are seeking 
a vague thing that they think of as intellec- 
tual or social prestige, without ever consid- 
ering how or whether it has manifested 
itself beneficently in those who have had the 
experience ; some are seeking an asylum for 
their children; some wish them to make 
acquaintances—‘‘contacts,’’ I believe they 
are called—who may be helpful in business. 
And some frankly say they are not con- 
cerned with lectures, laboratory or library, 
which they recognize must be endured in 
order that social development may progress. 
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Perhaps for them we need a new type of 
institution, a sort of youthful country club 
in which no academic requirements will 
interfere with the social life and the extra- 
curricular activities. Some wag has sug- 
gested that a lot of sham and embarrassment 
might be avoided if every youth with such 
ambition were at entrance given a degree— 
A.B. for a boy and A.G. for a girl—and thus 
freed from the necessity of ever attending 
a lecture or opening a book. The problem 
of sensibly articulating the high school and 
the college will never be seriously attacked 
or sensibly solved until parents and students 
really want what the colleges have clearly 
announced that they are skilfully and con- 
sistently seeking to develop. 

The suspicion is growing in many minds 
that the academic colleges are no more cer- 
tain of their peculiar and justifying func- 
tions than the high schools are. A first step 
that they need to take is to clarify their 
minds on this point, to clarify them so that 
they can make both parents and students 
understand precisely to what their programs 
lead. The time is passing when intelligent 
men and women planning for the best devel- 
opment of their children can be persuaded 
by terms that are more resonant and tradi- 
tionally respectable than clear and convinc- 
ing. The colleges need not only to define 
their functions but also to make them the 
determiners of all the programs that they 
offer. 

When they have done this, the problem 
of articulation again becomes clearer. It is 
exceedingly difficult to correlate two varia- 
bles that are neither understood nor pre- 
dictable. It is easy enough to articulate 
one’s gait in the daytime with a normal man 
walking steadily on a pavement in a known 
direction. It is quite another thing to arti- 
culate it at night with that of an erratic 
drunkard stumbling over an uneven terrain. 
The figure exaggerates a bit, but it may 
serve to indicate some of the difficulties that 
we face when discussing the problem of 
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articulating the high school and the aca- 
demic college. 

I would not leave the impression that 
there are not some colleges, small as well 
as large, which recognize the traditional 
haze in which they have been working and 
which are making valiant efforts to come 
out into the light. A few that I might name 
have recently been struggling backward out 
into medieval darkness. But at least a pros- 
pective patron can know what they are 
attempting to do and how they differ in their 
ideals and programs from others that have 
clarified their minds as to the functions of 
higher education. 

The colleges want students. That is evi- 
denced by their activities during recent 
years to recruit their ranks, sometimes by 
means that are not altogether dignified. I 
am not talking now about recruiting those 
pseudo-students whose chief qualifications 
are that they can be outstanding in some 
extra-curricular activity. I am talking 
about the recruiting of those boys and girls 
who go to college with ambition for that 
more or less well-understood thing called 
a liberal education. But what sort of stu- 
dent does the college want? How can that 
question be answered until the college has 
defined its functions, until it has decided 
precisely the sort of cultured men and 
women it wishes to return to the world? 

It is no secret that many colleges have 
permitted and even encouraged the admis- 
sion of youth who have manifested no evi- 
dence that they either want or are likely to 
profit by the curriculum that is offered. 
Why? Chiefly, I suspect, because these 
colleges have not recognized just what they 
are attempting to achieve. They can not 
intelligently set up entrance requirements 
until they do. An entrance requirement as 
a hurdle over which one gets into college and 
then may neglect and forget is one thing; 
a requirement which selects those who hav- 
ing had successful experience want more of 
the same kind and on which the college 
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builds continuously and systematically is 
quite another thing, one highly to be de- 
sired. No high school could object to a 
requirement of this latter kind ; no prospec- 
tive student could fail to welcome an invita- 
tion to manifest his competence to do what 
he wishes to continue to do. Too many 
requirements have been of the kind that one 
‘‘got by’’ so that he would not have to do 
again what he has never at any time wanted 
to do at all. 

The evidence most cited as a failure of 
articulation is of two kinds. First is the 
pressure by the colleges to have their re- 
quirements taught with a resultant restric- 
tion on the high schools. Many feel that 
they can unhampered adequately prepare 
for college and at the same time give a richer 
education than the requirements permit. 
Some secondary schools already do this. In 
an exclusive, high-priced preparatory school 
in the East I found two teachers, one in 
English and one in Greek, doing as fine a 
job as one could want to see in developing 
boys in real education, and their product 
had no difficulty getting into college. More- 
over, they stayed there and continued their 
favorite studies with eminent success. 

It is extremely doubtful if able teachers 
are much restricted by requirements when 
teaching subjects that are approved for ad- 
mission. The charge of restriction too often 
comes from those who would do nothing 
different if all requirements were removed. 
More and more the better colleges are ac- 
cepting and approving students rather than 
courses. If they are convinced that a young 
man or young woman is competent and 
eager for what they have to offer, they real- 
ize that it is foolish not to waive require- 
ments that have not been met to the letter 
of the law. But they are not to be criticized 
for demanding convincing evidence, and 
this the high schools should be willing and 
able to give. There are cases, of course, of 
stubborn, short-sighted admissions officers ; 
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but the tendency is clearly toward a more 
liberal, a more intelligent policy. 

The more important and disastrous result 
of the college entrance requirements is that 
high schools feel forced to provide them, 
even though only a minority of the students 
are competent for or expectant of advanced 
education. For this public pressure is 
largely to blame. In the popular mind 
education is too largely identified with the 
traditional academic subjects, and the fail- 
ure of a few students to gain admission to 
college or to be successful there is impres- 
sive evidence that the high school is at fault. 
It may or it may not be. The college itself 
by its faulty use of an admission technique 
or by poor instruction may be responsible, 
at least in part. But the real question to be 
considered frankly and fully is: ‘‘Does the 
high school have a sound educational pro- 
gram that is better than the traditional 
requirements for youth whether college 
bound or not?’’ If it does have such a 
program, it is in duty bound to popularize 
it in the community so that it is recognized 
as promising rich dividends on the social 
investment. If the school can and will fur- 
nish convincing evidence that its novel pro- 
gram is making youth better able and better 
disposed to contribute to the betterment of 
society, it will find public support for all 
the freedom that it needs. Moreover, the 
more enlightened colleges, the only ones 
worth attending, will be not only willing 
but also eager to accept its graduates. If 
the school has not developed such a pro- 
gram, it would just as well follow the college 
prescriptions as not. 

The second kind of evidence of inarticula- 
tion is in the failure of students who are 
admitted to college. The amount of failure 
we know is lamentably and wastefully large. 
For both academic and moral failure the 
college and the high school must share the 
blame. The latter may have given an in- 
adequate preparation either in basic infor- 
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mation or in methods of study. The offer- 
ings, the methods of teaching and the 
requirements by the colleges are well known ; 
and while the high school may not wholly 
approve of them, it accepts an obligation to 
prepare students to meet the situation as it 
exists. This does not mean, of course, that 
the high school, acting independently or 
through such an association as this, abro- 
gates its right and its duty to bring such 
pressure to bear as will influence the college 
to better any or all of these conditions and 
practices. It simply means that pending 
improvement it should prepare youth to 
meet them successfully. If it is known that 
freshmen will be required to take notes 
from lectures, why should the high school 
not give some preliminary training in how 
to do it well? This is a skill that it is im- 
portant for one to possess whether he goes 
to college or not. If it is known that the 
freshman will have great freedom in budget- 
ing his time and in studying with a large 
amount of independence, why should the 


high school not train him in doing so with 


economy and with effectiveness? Every 
person after leaving school will have to do 
this for himself anyway. The inarticulation 
here can be greatly decreased if the high 
school is realistic enough to accept the chal- 
lenge of practices as they exist and if the 
college will begin where the high school left 
off, wherever that may be, and carry on 
conscientiously and skilfully from that 
point. 

The colleges would be in a better position 
to criticize the work of the high school if 
they stopped their duplication in introduc- 
tory courses of what many students have 
already had and if they built on the courses 
that they have required. It is well known 
that in many colleges students who have 
had good preparation in English or history 
or science or advanced mathematics are for 
college convenience thrown into sections 
with other students inadequately or not at 
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all trained in these subjects. No wonder 
there is inarticulation. In no few instances 
students are required to present for admis- 
sion what is never used later by the college. 
One famous college for women requires for 
admission four years of Latin, and then per- 
mits nine of every ten freshmen to take no 
more of the study. Their four years of 
preparation have just got them to the point 
at which they can begin to get the major 
profit from it. As one wit said, in that time 
he had learned merely to say, ‘‘I’m a beau, 
I’m a bass, I’m a bat.’’ Requirements 
would be more respectable and respected if 
the colleges consistently manifested that 
they are necessary for advanced work. 

The moral failure of freshmen in college 
is a more serious evidence of inarticulation 
than is generally recognized. I am far from 
charging moral delinquency to all, or even 
to a majority, of American youth. As a 
matter of fact, I think they are morally 
more sound than ever before. But the ex- 
ceptions are conspicuous and challenging. 
For this failure, too, both high school and 
college must share the blame. Every school- 
man knows the temptations that come with 
inereased freedom, when the restrictions of 
the home are not effectively continued by 
the college. The same increase of freedom 
comes when the boy leaves home for work. 
The high school, then, has a responsibility, 
increasing especially with the too-frequent 
breakdown of wholesome influences in the 
home, for devoting a major part of its 
energies and skills to developing under- 
standing of moral problems and both the 
ability and the inclination to intelligent 
self-control. Whatever its success, the col- 
lege assumes the responsibility, which I 
think it is increasingly accepting, to begin 
where the high school left off. It can not be 
successful merely by having daily prayers 
at chapel. It needs officers of understand- 
ing, wisdom, sympathy with youth, and 
abundant time to devote to promoting the 
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moral welfare and growth of every indi- 
vidual student. Probably those most in 
need of help are not those who are sent to 
the dean’s office for mischief caused by an 
exuberance of spirit or by boredom from 
lectures and assignments that have been pre- 
sented with insufficient skill to reveal their 
worth. 

The means that have most frequently been 
used to select students for college admission 
have not, as is generally recognized, been 
satisfactory. A curriculum required at 
least in part is reasonable, but it is justi- 
fiable only if it is necessary for advanced 
work and if it is consistently used for that 
purpose. As we have seen, it is not always 
so justified. No requirement will be satis- 
factory until both high school and college 
more definitely agree on the meaning of 
education and each on its peculiar functions 
contributing to it. When there is such 
agreement, admission examinations using 
the best of modern techniques will be more 
justifiable, and high-school officers will be 
more intelligent and more honest in making 
recommendations on the certificate plan. 
This plan has been especially weak in that 
the basis of accrediting has been uncertain 
and fallacious. Remmers has shown that 
the graduates of non-approved schools do 
about as well at Purdue as graduates of 
those schools that have met standards that 
have no substantial justification. The one 
important factor is the student—his natural 
ability and his acquired attitudes and habits 
of work. 

This being true, we are coming more and 
more to depend upon an accumulated per- 
sonnel record of each candidate for college. 
From the beginning of his first year each 
student in a high school should have a dos- 
sier in which is recorded not only his record 
of success in his studies, but also of his meth- 
ods of work, his interests, his attitudes, his 
handicaps and efforts to overcome them, his 
unusual qualities that indicate the respects 
in which he is likely to succeed or to fail in 
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study, in work and in his relations with his 
fellow man. The anecdotes advocated and 
used by the Rochester Institute of Mechanic 
Arts are especially valuable. Such a dossier 
will soon become unwieldy in its bulk, so 
that periodically the student’s adviser 
should make a digest of what seems to be 
significant. An admissions officer will find 
in such a series of well-made digests more 
information of value to indicate whether the 
candidate is a promising risk than in all the 
examinations that he and his associates are 
likely to be able to devise. 

However complex and persistent the prob- 
lem of articulation between high school and 
college is, its solution lies in a relatively 
simple, though difficult, procedure. All the 
improvements of personal relationships and 
of examinations or of certification proce- 
dures are futile without it. And that pro- 
cedure is first of all the clarification of the 
meaning of education, on all levels, from 
the kindergarten through the college, and 
of all kinds, cultural as well as vocational. 
We should be as ready with a clear and 
pragmatic definition as we are to use the 
word. That we are not so ready may be evi- 
denced by the simple experiment of asking 
a dozen educators for the definition that 
directs and determines any details of their 
programs. Proceeding from such a defini- 
tion we move on to application of the undis- 
putable principle that public education is 
justified only as it contributes maximally to 
the well-being and the betterment of society. 
We are on unstable ground until after 
earnest search, aided by all the expert judg- 
ment available, we know what the ideals and 
needs of democratic society are and until 
we have marshaled all the forces of public 
education to achieve the former and to 
satisfy the latter. With these bases we shall 
be in a position to attack the problems of 
articulation with some assurance of achiev- 
ing an education that is ‘‘a gradual, con- 
tinuous, unjtary process.’’ 
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THE MODERN STUDY OF PLANTS IN 
Il 


By Professor E. J. SALISBURY 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


In its earlier phases botany was naturally 
concerned largely with description, and in 
such branches as taxonomy, morphology, 
anatomy, cytology, mycology, paleobotany 
and plant geography the descriptive aspect 
must necessarily play an important role 
just as in ecology, physiology, bacteriology 
and genetics the experimental aspects 
should predominate. But in all, the cul- 
tural value can only be maintained if form 
and function are closely integrated. Each 
branch has its own contribution to make 
in this respect not only to the pure science 
but to its applied aspects in agriculture, 
horticulture, pomology, silviculture and 
plant pathology. The mere enumeration 
of these branches, whether pure or applied, 
envisages the richness of the field we cul- 
tivate and the extensive contribution that 
botany can make towards both the enrich- 
ment of the human mind and the well- 
being of the race. But the accumulation of 
data in these varied directions of inquiry 
will only fulfil its full purpose if the many 
threads are continually woven into the warp 
and woof of a single fabric. 

The retention of plant physiology within 
the domain of botany has saved us from the 
worst evils of the study of form unrelated 
to function. This has also been one of the 
chief factors which led to that synthetic 
approach to our subject which concerns the 
relation of the plant to its surroundings. 
The supreme value of ecology, however, lies 
not so much in the attention which it 
focusses upon the mutual relations of organ- 
isms or even upon their relation to the en- 
vironment, but in the synthesis which ecol- 
ogy achieves, into a single picture, of so 
many aspects of botany itself and so many 
branches of human knowledge. Its high 


educational and cultural potentiality is an 
outcome of the fact that it is the very an- 
tithesis of that common failing of the hu- 
man mind to think of different subjects as 
isolated compartments of knowledge and 
not as different facets of one and the same 
jewel. 

When we attempt to understand any 
plant community the necessary study of the 
physical environment leads us at once into 
realms of soil structure, into the physical 
problems connected with water retention 
and water movement involving colloid prop- 
erties and surface action. So, too, the chem- 
ist and the meteorologist make their contri- 
butions to our concept of the habitat, whilst 
the bacteriologist, the mycologist and the 
protozoologist all help us to envisage that 
teeming population of bacteria, fungi and 
protozoa in the soil which, by their proper 
balance, maintain a healthy circulation of 
chemical products and are a necessity for 
the maintenance of the supply of raw mate- 
rial for the higher plants and animals. 

But, since the environment of the present 
is in some considerable degree the conse- 
quence of that of the immediate and some- 
times of the remote past, the study of ex- 
ternal conditions brings us into contact with 
the, contributions of glaciologists and his- 
torians, whilst even the student of ‘‘place 
names’’ may materially assist in the recon- 
struction of those past conditions that in 
part have determined the present state. 

When we turn from the study of the 
habitat to that of the vegetation which it 
supports we are at once confronted with the 
question as to the extent to which the one 
is in equilibrium with the other. 

The morphologist and the anatomist fur- 
nish the data upon which we base our judg- 
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ment as to the degree to which the external 
form and internal structure have contrib- 
uted to render the organisms suited to the 
environments that they frequent. In so far 
as there is adaptation, whether passive or 
active, in this respect, to that extent the 
community is in equilibrium with its sur- 
roundings and represents a climax, subject 
it is true to secular change but of a rela- 
tively stable character. 

The contribution of the systematist is to 
distinguish between the more critical species 
and races which exhibit a localization that 
less meticulous examination might readily 
ignore and which often have an ecological 
importance far greater than the Linneons 
of which they are the segregates. The ex- 
perimental conclusions of the physiologist 
in the laboratory must be applied by the 
ecologist to the elucidation of problems in 
the field complicated and often profoundly 
modified by the continual operation of the 
competitive factor. 

Finally, knowledge of the life histories of 
the constituent organisms, the reaction of 
the various phases of their development to 
the environment, their modes of reproduc- 
tion, their establishment and extension, 
comprise a mass of knowledge to which 
many astute observers have contributed and 
amongst whom the amateur holds an hon- 
ored place in our esteem. The clichés of 
the politician with regard to policies might 
be applied with far more than their usual 
significance to the ecologist, who might with 
some reason be described as ‘‘exploring 
every avenue’’ and ‘‘leaving no stone un- 
turned’’ in his attempt to reveal the causal 
relations underlying the social organization 
of plant life; but this all too brief résumé 
of the contents and contacts of a single 
branch of botany has, I hope, sufficed to 
emphasize that the wide range of knowledge 
invoked by the ecological approach, though 
constituting its chief difficulty, is the very 
basis of its cultural value, since it weaves 
together into a comprehensive whole so 
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many threads of knowledge spun by the 
specialists upon the wheels of research. 

The value of such approach is also ob- 
vious in relation to everyday affairs. 

In any well-considered plan of land utili- 
zation of catchment areas the ecological 
aspects are apt to be ignored. The land 
surface under its various guises may be 
likened to a sponge which absorbs the divers 
forms of precipitation and allows the water 
with more or less rapidity to find its way 
into the streams and rivers. Under ideal 
conditions the effectiveness of the sponge 
provided by forests may regulate the water 
drainage to such a degree that despite ex- 
treme fluctuations of rainfall the river lev- 
els exhibit no abnormal oscillation; but the 
effectiveness of the land surface for hold- 
ing back the water varies according to 
whether it is under high forests, scrub, 
grassland or arable. Each type of plant 
cover has its own absorptive factor and its 
own resistance to erosion. Furthermore, 
each vegetation type is not static but dy- 
namic, and its réle in this respect changes 
both with the seasons and with the passage 
of time. If therefore our land utilization 
is to be properly conceived, due regard must 
be had to the proportions in which the 
various communities, whether natural or 
artificial, are present. If we are to avoid 
floods and droughts, we must preserve rural 
England for practical as well as esthetic 
reasons. To all this ecologists can con- 
tribute valuable help, the more so that with 
the passage of years the surface of our roads 
has become better and less absorbent, our 
ditches are kept cleaner so that drainage 
to rivers has generally become more effec- 
tive and rapid. Hence what sufficed to 
restrain extreme conditions a hundred years 
ago would not suffice to-day. Afforestation - 
of the catchment area of the Thames and 
other rivers would, in the long run, be per- 
haps far more effective and less costly as a 
guarantee against future floods or droughts 
than grand seale engineering works, and 
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whilst the former would produce ancillary 
assets of great value the latter would not. 

Classical examples have been afforded in 
the past by areas in France, where as a re- 
sult of clear felling in the early part of the 
present century the water table rose over 
three feet. The detailed records from the 
state forests of Moudon showed that the 
average water table under both deciduous 
and coniferous forests was not only much 
lower than in the surrounding open coun- 
try, but was subject to much less marked 
fluctuations. The recent occurrence of the 
disastrous floods in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys and the equally tragic droughts re- 
sponsible for the American dust bowl, in- 
volving an area more than twice that of the 
entire British Islands, are too recent in our 
minds to need recapitulation. Such events 
are, I think, too apt to be conveniently dis- 
missed as ‘‘acts of God’’ in the comfortable 
belief that the causes are beyond our re- 
sponsibility or control. But like our own 
droughts and floods they are in no small 
degree capable of regulation by the proper 
utilization of plant cover. It is perhaps 
nothing more than the truth to assert that 
the provision of wood for the smelting of 
iron on the Weald of Kent, or the mainte- 
nance of the fuel supply for the salt pans 
of Droitwich has, inter alia, its repercus- 
sions in our own water economy of to-day. 
It is now probably recognized by many that 
these extremes of water supply are in large 
measure the outcome of lack of vision in 
respect to the proper integration, both 
spatial and temporal, of our exploitation 
of the soil surface. To-day, however, we 
find that it is the engineer who has to be 
called in to mitigate results rather than the 
biologist to remedy the cause. 

This is partly because the engineer’s 
remedies, though extremely costly, are 
usually more immediate in their results 
and certainly more spectacular, but largely, 
I think, because botanical knowledge on the 
applied side is inadequately organized to 
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fulfil the important réle it can and should 
play in cooperation with the engineer for 
the communal well-being. 

Professor F. W. Oliver pointed out, in 
reference to the reclamation of foreshores, 
that the plastic plant can and does meet 
the constantly changing impact of the 
forces of nature in a way which the dead 
material of the engineer can not hope to 
emulate and at a far lower cost. But such 
biological control demands not only a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the life histories 
of the species utilized but also an apprecia- 
tion of the environmental factors dynamic 
as well as static that is summed up in the 
phrase ‘‘ecological foresight.’? As an ex- 
ample of the type of investigations which 
are calculated to provide the necessary data 
one might cite the studies of Professor 
Weaver and his colleagues on the root 
systems of American prairie species and 
on the effectiveness of the plant cover in 
the prevention of erosion. Mr. F. N. Rat- 
cliffe’s summary of the position on the arid 
pastoral regions of South Australia has 
shown that the erosion there is largely an 
outcome of overstocking with grazing ani- 
mals, which took no cognizance of the nor- 
mal climatic fluctuations, with the result 
that plant growth in dry seasons could not 
keep pace with the loss of protection from 
wind due to grazing. 

Another matter to which I should like to 
refer in this connection is the much dis- 
cussed question of the preservation of nat- 
ural areas. The public generally needs 
guidance on these matters which the stu- 
dent of plant life should furnish. Owing 
to the wide-spread ignorance of biological 
knowledge the dynamic character of vege- 
tation is by no means widely realized. 
There are indeed many educated people to- 
day who think that to preserve an area all 
you need do is to leave it alone. The fact 
that your own downland, presented to the 
National Trust, may, if left unhindered, 
ultimately cease to be downland and become 
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woodland with the loss perhaps of the very 
features for which the area was preserved, 
is for most a novel concept. The transition 
phase between grassland and woodland that 
we term open scrub is perhaps at once the 
richest in species of flowers and insects of 
all our natural plant communities and the 
most transient. To preserve such it is nec- 
essary to remove trees and shrubs just at 
the period when they would appear to be 
approaching their prime. But an enlight- 
ened policy of such control of national re- 
serves and all that this implies will only be 
possible if the rising generation has been in- 
culeated into a biological mode of thought. 
So, too, the preservation of our insect and 
bird fauna and of our fungal flora demands 
a considered policy with respect to continu- 
ity in the supply of decaying and fallen tim- 
ber, which as I am personally aware the 
guardians of some areas find to be a hard 
saying. 

Mr. Ramsbottom, in his presidential ad- 
dress last year, admirably emphasized the 
practical importance of the study of mycol- 
ogy, the many ways in which fungi play an 
important part in industry and everyday 
life. The importance of algae in relation 
to our fisheries has been revealed by the 
investigations carried out in the Marine 
Biological Station at Plymouth, whilst the 
Fresh Water Station of Windermere is 
rapidly increasing our knowledge of the 
role of algae in relation both to fresh-water 
fisheries and to water supply. The prac- 
tical value of genetics and plant breeding 
in the production of better and more disease 
resistant strains is so obvious as to need no 
emphasis. Indeed it is probably true to 
say that no branch of botany could be cited 
that has not its important practical appli- 
cations. Botany needs no defence in re- 
spect to the practical utility of its pursuit, 
although it is probably true to say that the 
majority of those who reap the benefits of 
its achievements are unmindful of their 
source. But it is, I feel, the contribution 
that botanical knowledge can make towards 
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general culture and spiritual contentment 
that is its chief claim to rank high in our 
educational scheme. 

For the future I venture to suggest that 
it is not so much the paucity of data that 
needs to be made good, as the failure of the 
botanist to take his proper place as a man 
of affairs. We have been too content in the 
past to pursue the pleasant paths of pure 
science, heedless of the implications of our 
results, with the outcome that our subject 
has not received the measure of moral and 
financial support that its value to the com- 
munity would justify. 

In no direction is research more needed 
than in a detailed knowledge of the auto- 
cology and biology of our commonly culti- 
vated species, yet, as I have pointed out in 
‘The Living Garden,’’ there are several re- 
spects in which our knowledge urgently 
needs augmenting. But until the number 
of posts, other than teaching posts, open to 
botanists is increased so that a research 
worker in this field has an assurance of a 
competence and reasonable prospects if he 
proves efficient, the number of first-class 
botanical investigators will remain few and 
many of the best brains who might be at- 
tracted to it will continue from sheer force 
of circumstance to adopt other and more 
luerative professions. 

A sympathetic understanding of botan- 
ical thought and progress is essential to a 
community which is to deal adequately with 
such national problems as agricultural 
policy, land utilization, afforestation, drain- 
age and water supply, the preservation of 
rural areas or the provision of national 
parks. Only on the foundation of a knowl- 
edge of plant life and its requirements can 
an.educated public opinion be built up that 
will receive and give effect to well-con- 
sidered legislative action. Moreover, it is 
perhaps truer of these pressing questions 
than of most that a sympathetic and in- 
formed public opinion is essential to the 
continued effective operation of any policy, 
however well conceived and enlightened. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT TO THE CHILD WELFARE 
COMMISSION OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS ON FILMS 
FOR CHILDREN 


A RePorT on the recreational aspects of the 
cinema, prepared by S. W. Harris, was sub- 
mitted to the Child Welfare Commission of the 
League of Nations at the recent meeting at 
Geneva. 

-It is pointed out that the habit of cinema- 
going is now well established among the young 
in the large towns of most countries, and that it 
appears to be on the inerease in rural districts. 
In 1929 in the United States, 11,000,000 chil- 
dren under 14 and 28,000,000 persons under 21 
make weekly visits to the cinema. 

There is remarkable unanimity in the results 
of inquiries, made in a number of countries, into 
the tastes of children. At the same time there 
is a marked difference between the tastes of 
young children and adolescents and boys and 
girls. The tendency to greater sophistication 
which has shown itself recently in certain of the 
animated cartoons is not popular with young 
children. It is also agreed that children like 


sereen presentations of their favorite stories. 
Special performances of a recreational char- 


acter seem to be much less common. In Japan 
there are special children’s days and in Rumania 
and Italy the cinemas are required by law to 
give special performances. In the U.S.S.R. 
there is said to be a network of special cinemas 
for children, numbering about 150. These cine- 
mas have a large hall for games and musical 
programs, a library and reading room, a room 
for quiet table games and a refreshment counter. 

The type of film which the British Film Insti- 
tute considers suitable for children was shown 
to the delegates attending the Geneva meeting. 
The delegates saw a Walt Disney symphony, a 
typical “Western,” a Laurel and Hardy slap- 
stick comedy and scenes from Jack Hulbert’s 
film, The Camels are Coming, Boulder Dam, 
Bright Eyes, in which Miss Shirley Temple es- 
capes by parachute from an aeroplane, and A 
Natural Born Salesman, in which Joe E. Brown, 
the American comedian, wrecks a town in his 
attempt to sell caterpillar tractors. 

Oliver Bell, director of the institute, stated 
that : 


More than 700,000 British children attended 
special Saturday morning matinées every week and 
more than 250 English cinemas booked special films 
for juvenile audiences. He maintained that no 
children’s performances should last more than two 
hours or any single film more than one hour; and 
that the program should contain a feature film full 
of action. There should also be a comedy or ear- 
toon in which the humor was elementary; an ‘‘in- 
terest’’ film showing how things are done or how 
other people live; an instalment of a thrilling 
serial; and newsreels if they contain nothing hor- 
rific. Children’s films should always appeal to the 
eye rather than the ear. Anything which tended to 
make the child afraid was to be avoided. 

It had been suggested that there should be an 
international exchange of films through the na- 
tional film libraries which now exist in many 
countries; that a children’s hire service should be 
formed, and that a children’s newsreel of universal 
appeal should be published. The British Film In- 
stitute was about to send out a questionnaire re- 
garding young persons and films. The questions 
requested information as to frequency of atten- 
dance and likes and dislikes both of films and 
of film stars. 


THE NEW STATE LIBRARY BUILDING 
AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


GOVERNOR JAMES H. Price, of Virginia, as 
reported in The New York Times by Virginius 
Dalney, has signed tke bill appropriating $450,- 
000 toward the new $1,000,000 State Library 
Building at Richmond. It will provide an ade- 
quate repository for the priceless collection of 
original manuscripts and documents owned by 
the state, which is one of the two or three largest 
and most valuable of such collections in the 
country. 

Signing of the necessary legislation by the 
governor marks the conclusion of a long battle 
over the site on which the library is to be erected. 
This block, adjoining Capitol Square and the 
City Hall, was finally provided, practically free 
of charge, by the City of Richmond, over the 
opposition of Mayor J. Fulmer Bright, who 
argued that the state was in better financial 
shape than the city to provide a site. Mr. Dalney 
states that Mayor Bright prevailed on the coun- 
cil to defeat the plan temporarily, but the citi- 
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zens insisted on reconsideration. In the end 
the block was voted almost unanimously. 

The present library building has a fireproof 
annex for manuscripts, but these quarters are 
altogether too cramped, and thousands of irre- 
placeable land books and personal property 
books are in the basement, which is not fireproof 
and therefore places them in danger. The 
whole building is said to be utterly unsuited to 
library purposes, and it contains a number of 
state offices, in addition to the library. The new 
building will house the State Supreme Court 
and the offices of the attorney general, but ample 
space will be given over to the library. The 
new library of the University of Virginia, 
erected at a cost of $950,000, is nearing com- 
pletion, so that the construction of an adequate 
state library should give to Virginia the most 
modern library equipment in the South. 

The state library contains some 300,000 vol- 
umes, as well as 1,500,000 manuscripts. After 
the manuscript material is adequately catalogued 
in the new quarters, it should provide facilities 
for investigators from all parts of the world. 
Thus far, neither the quarters nor the staff has 
been large enough to permit of proper classifi- 
eation and cataloguing. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
A PRELIMINARY statement regarding this com- 
mittee appeared in SCHOOL AND SocreTy on 
April 9. On December 30, 1937, the Executive 
Committee and Council of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science passed 
the following resolution: “The Council voted to 
direct its standing Committee on Place of Sci- 
ence in Education to represent the Association 
in the organization of plans for the evaluation 
and improvement of the teaching of science in 
colleges.” Tentatively, the new group is desig- 
nated as the Committee on Improvement of Sci- 

ence in General Education. 
The proposed functions of the comniittee are: 


General: To initiate, encourage, guide and sup- 
port studies designed to explore, evaluate and im- 
prove the teaching of the sciences as a part of 
general education. 

Specific: 1. To clarify and define the problems 
involved in teaching the sciences as a part of the 
program of general education. 
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2. To develop a more scientific attack upon prob- 
lems of science teaching; that is, to promote ex- 
perimentation; to collect evidence, to encourage the 
use of procedures justified on the basis of organized 
and evaluated evidence in contrast to opinions, 
untested assumptions and uncritical acceptance of 
traditional practices. 

3. To disseminate information about the com- 
mittee’s work and to secure constructive criticism 
by means of discussion groups in college and uni- 
versity centers, by participation in programs and 
by such other means as may be found effective. 

4. To obtain and to use financial support for such 
work in the sciences as gives promise of being 
effective in improving the teaching of science in 
general education. 

5. To serve as a clearing house for coordinating 
the activities of the several agencies now working 
on parts of the whole problem and new agencies 
which may be initiated for the improvement of 
science teaching. 

6. To act in any advisory capacity on any studies 
approved by it and supported through it; to re- 
quire and coordinate reports of such studies; and 
to provide for publication of the findings. 


The Committee on the Place of Science in 
Education met with the initial members of the 
new committee in Columbus, Ohio, on April 30 
and May 1. Discussions were held regarding 
the nature and purposes of the proposed work, 
and about possible and desirable procedures. 
The initial plans will soon be presented in a 
separate statement by the chairman of the new 
committee. Response has not yet been received 
from all who were invited to become members of 
the committee. The following is the list of those 
who have accepted, and the officers elected by 
them : 

Lloyd W. Taylor, chairman, Oberlin College. 

Ralph W. Tyler, vice-chairman, the Ohio State 

University. 

A. C. Kinsey, secretary, Indiana University. 

H. J. Arnold, Columbia University. 

Carey Croneis, University of Chicago. 

Bert Cunningham, Duke University. 

C. C. Furnas, Yale University. 

Neil E. Gordon, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Joel S. Georges, Wright Jr. College, Chicago. 

M. F. Guyer, University of Wisconsin. 

E. R. Hedrick, University of California. 

C. J. Lapp, University of Iowa. 

Kirtley Mather, Harvard University. 

Homer C. Sampson, the Ohio State University. 

Paul B. Sears, University of Oklahoma. 
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Report submitted by The Committee on Place 
of Science in Education. 
Otis W. CALDWELL, Chairman 


THE PITTSBURGH MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
THE thirty-first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association will be held 
at Pittsburgh from June 28 to July 1. The 
association was founded in 1908, and has now 
over 12,000 members scattered through fifty-four 
affiliated home economies associations in the 
United States, Puerto Rico and Canada, in ad- 
dition to about 1,600 affiliated student home-eco- 
nomics clubs in colleges and high schools. Mrs. 
Kathryn VanAken Burns, state leader in home 
economics extension work and assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Illinois, is president 

of the association. 

Chairmen of local arrangements are: Miss 
Irene McDermott, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh; Miss Rosaline M. Jewett, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Miss Grace Godfrey, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. Preparations for the 


program are in general charge of the executive 
secretary, Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley. 
On Wednesday and Friday evenings there will 


be general sessions open to the public at which 
certain aspects of the central theme, “Long Time 
Planning in Home Economics,” will be taken up. 
On Wednesday evening the speakers will be Mrs. 
Burns and Miss Frances Zuill, of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of 
Iowa, and past president of the association. On 
Friday there will be a panel discussion on home 
economics in relation to general education, of 
which Dr. H. B. Alberty, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will be leader and the other members of 
the panel will be specialists in home economics 
working at different educational levels. 

Group meetings will develop the idea of plan- 
ning for home economics in relation to the 
recognized divisions of the field: family rela- 
tionships, family economics, the house and its 
management, food and nutrition, and textiles 
and clothing. There will also be opportunity for 
members to discuss the progress in home eco- 
nomics and plans in such different occupations 
as teaching, extension service, business, institu- 
tional administration, homemaking, research and 
social service. Throughout the week, emphasis 
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will be on the réle of home economies in connec- 
tion with present educational trends. 

In addition, there will be professional and 
other sight-seeing trips, a banquet, and many 
special luncheons and dinners. Most of the ses- 
sions will be held in the Hotel William Penn, 
which has been chosen also for registration and 
exhibits. The exhibits will include commercial 
exhibits and those of government and profes- 
sional groups with aims akin to those of home 
economics. Exhibits showing the work of de- 
partments, divisions and committees of the asso- 
ciation will also be displayed. The exhibits are 
in general charge of the business manager, Miss 
Keturah E. Baldwin, 620 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE 
— FELLOWSHIPS 


THE Institute of International Education, of 
which Dr. Stephen Duggan is the director, has 
announced the award of four American Field 
Service Fellowships for Americans to study in 
French universities. Each fellowship carries a 
stipend of $1,400. The applications for the fel- 
lowships for the coming academic year were re- 
ceived from universities and colleges in the 
eastern part of the United States. The suceess- 
ful candidates are: 


Richard W. Emery, of Englewood, N. J. He 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees at Columbia 
University, where he is now a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree. Mr. Emery, whose field is medieval 
history, plans to study the interrelations of social 
and religious factors in the town life of Narbonne 
in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with 
special reference to heresy. 

Ralph Eugene Olson, of Newman Grove, Neb. He 
received his A.B. at Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
the A.M. from the University of Nebraska, and is 
now a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at Clark Uni- 
versity. Mr. Olson plans to study at the University 
of Paris in the field of political geography. 

A, Richard Oliver, of Waterbury, Conn. He re- 
ceived his A.B. and A.M. degrees at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he is now a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree. Mr. Oliver is working in the field of 
musical criticism, and plans to specialize in France 
on a study of the musical criticism in ‘‘ Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie. ’’ 

Philip A. Wadsworth, of Bayside, N. Y. He re- 
ceived his A.B. at Yale University, where he is now 
a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. Mr. Wadsworth 
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is planning to study at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the Arsenal in Paris, with a view to writing a 
doctoral dissertation on the life and works of 
Marin Le Roy de Gomberville, a seventeenth cen- 
tury novelist. 

The American Field Service Fellowships for 
French universities were established in 1921 “to 
provide an enduring memorial to the one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven field service men who 
gave their lives to the cause.” It was desired to 
make available to qualified American men the 
intellectual and inspirational opportunities for 
advanced study in French universities, and to 
strengthen further the sympathy between the 
great American and French democracies. The 
candidates choose their own field and the place 
of their study in France. 

In accordance with the recent practice of the 
board of trustees of the American Field Ser- 
vice Fellowships, of which Paul D. Cravath is 
president, a fellowship is also awarded to a 
young Frenchman for a year of study in this 
country, and the Office National des Universités 
in Paris has been requested to present a candi- 
date for the coming academic year. | 


ELECTION OF JUNIOR FELLOWS AT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Five junior fellows, selected for their promise 
of notable contribution to knowledge and 
thought, have been elected members of the So- 
ciety of Fellows at Harvard University. They 
will devote themselves to independent research 
and study for three years. A list of the newly 
elected fellows and their fields of study follows: 


Ferdinand Edward Cranz, of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
received his A.B. degree in 1935 from Syracuse 
University and his A.M. in 1935 from Harvard 
University. His field is history and his recent 
work has been upon the study of the medieval 
translation of Aristotle’s Politics into Latin 
and its effect upon medieval political theory. 
He is at present in Paris on a Frederick Sheldon 
traveling fellowship collecting manuscript mate- 
rial on his subject. 

John Douglass Ferry, of Rogue River, Ore., received 
his A.B. degree in 1932 and his Ph.D. in 1935 
from Stanford University. His field is chem- 
istry and he is particularly interested in large 
molecules, especially those of proteins, in dielec- 
trices, polarization and the Debye-Kirkwood 
theories of molecular interaction. 
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James Grier Miller, of Lakewood, O., received his 
A.B. degree in 1937 from Harvard University. 
His field is psychology; his special interest is 
dynamic psychology. 

Talbott Howe Waterman, of East Orange, N. J., 
received his A.B. degree in 1936 from Harvard 
University. His field is biology and he is espe- 
cially interested in oceanography, with particu- 
lar attention to studies on vertical migration in 
the sea and to the taxonomy and anatomy of 
new species. 

Robert Burns Woodward, of Quincy, Mass., received 
his B.S. degree in 1936 and his Ph.D. in 1937 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
His field is synthetic organic chemistry. 


The junior fellows receive free board and 
rooms in the upperclass houses, a yearly stipend 
of from $1,250 to $1,500, and free use of all the 
facilities of the university, such as libraries, lab- 
oratories and all privileges of instruction. They 
devote their whole time to productive scholar- 
ship, and preparation therefor, free from aca- 
demic regulations for degrees. They receive no 
credit for courses and are not eligible for any 
degrees. At present there are twenty-three 
junior fellows. 

The society is designed to meet the problem of 
associating future creative scholars in a distinet 
body that will have an attraction for ambitious 
young men of talent. The group has its own 
common and dining-rooms in Eliot House. They 
lunch together weekly and in addition they dine 
once a week with the senior fellows, faculty 
members who are eminent in different fields. 
The intention of the society is to create an 
atmosphere stimulating to intellectual effort 
through the frequent social gathering of these 
men. 

The senior fellows, who manage the society 
and select the new junior fellows each year, are: 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard; Dean 
George D. Birkhoff, of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, Perkins professor of mathematics; 
President Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell; Alfred 
N. Whitehead, professor of philosophy; John 
L. Lowes, Francis Lee Higginson professor of © 
English literature; Lawrence J. Henderson, pro- 
fessor of biological chemistry, chairman; Samuel 
E. Morison, professor of history, and Arthur D. 
Nock, Frothingham professor of the history of 
religion. 
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CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Witu1am Davin Ross, provost of Oriel 

College, University of Oxford, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of philosophy in 
Columbia University. Dr. Ross, who will be 
at Columbia from January 1 to April 1, 1939, 
is university lecturer in philosophy at Oxford 
and president of the British Academy. He has 
been provost of Oriel College since 1929. 
- Dr. George Eugene Uhlenbeck, professor of 
theoretical physics at the University of Utrecht 
for the past four years, has been named visit- 
ing professor of theoretical physics. Previously 
he had taught at the University of Michigan. 
He is known for research work on the quantum 
theory of spectra, statistical mechanics and the 
theory of electron spin. 

Dr. Henry Burr Steinbach, of the department 
of zoology of the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed assistant professor of zoology. 
Talbot F. Hamlin, librarian of the Avery Li- 
brary in the School of Architecture, will be 
Charles T. Mathews lecturer for 1938-39 in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Appointments have been made to the faculty 
of Teachers College as follows: Winifred E. 
Bain, Agnes Snyder, Paul M. Limbert and 
Henry W. Simon, assistant professors of edu- 
cation, and Lilla Belle Pitts, assistant professor 
of music education. Leave of absence has been 
granted to: Elijah Bagster-Collins, associate 
professor of German, for the academic year 
1938-39; May B. Van Arsdale, professor of 
household arts, for the winter session; Esther 
McD. Lloyd-Jones and Mary T. Whitley, asso- 
ciate professors of education, and Clifford B. 
Upton, professor of mathematics for the spring 
session. 

In the School of Medicine William Barclay 
Parsons and Frank L. Meleney, assistant pro- 
fessors of surgery, have been appointed asso- 
ciate professors of clinical surgery, and T. 
Campbell Thompson, assistant clinical professor 
of orthopedic surgery. 

Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes has been ap- 
pointed executive officer of the department of 
history until 1941. He succeeds Professor A. P. 
Evans, who will become professor emeritus of 
clinical medicine on his retirement on June 30 
as active professor. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dean R. R. Paty, formerly of the faculty of 
Emory University and for the past two years on 
the staff of the Rosenwald Fund in Chicago, will 
become president of Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, Alabama, on July 1. President Paty suc- 
eeeds Dr. Guy E. Snavely, who has become 
executive director of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges after serving for seventeen years 
as president of Birmingham-Southern College. 
President Paty had his undergraduate training 
at the University of Tennessee and Emory Uni- 
versity and his graduate study at Columbia 
University. 

Dr. W. E. PerK, professor of education at 
the University of Minnesota and since the death 
of Dr. M. E. Haggerty acting dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, has been appointed dean. 


Dr. Doak §. CAMPBELL, since 1934 director 
of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been named dean of the Gradu- 


ate School of Education and director of the 
Senior College. 


Ar the University of Oklahoma, Dr. Royden 
J. Dangerfield, associate professor of govern- 
ment, has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished position of assistant dean of the Graduate 
School. Lawrence N. Morgan, professor of En- 
glish, has been named head of the department of 
English to take the place of T. H. Brewer, who 
has resigned. 


Dr. Ray W. Hazuert, since 1927 assistant 
professor of English at Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed dean of the 
Houghton Liberal Arts College, Houghton, N. Y. 


Dr. SaMuUEL MILLER BROWNELL, superinten- 
dent of schools at Grosse Pointe, Mich., and 
chairman of the committee on reorganization of 
the school curriculum of the State of Michigan, 
has been appointed professor of educational ad- 
ministration at Yale University. Professor 
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Brownell is known for his work in the applica- 
tion of the principles of modern educational 
philosophy to school systems. He is a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska and received the 
A.M. and Ph.D. degrees at Yale. He has lee- 
tured at the University of Wisconsin and at 
Cornell and Harvard Universities. This year he 
is visiting lecturer in education at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

INCLUDED among the appointments at Wil- 
liams College are Max Lerner, editor of The 
Nation, to a professorship of political science; 
Dr. Fred A. Shannon, professor at the Kansas 
State College, visiting professor of economies; 
Dr. Halfdan Gregersen, for the past five years 
senior tutor at Winthrop House of Harvard 
University, as dean of the college and associate 
professor of Romance languages. 


Dr: JAMES FRANCK, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed professor of 
physical chemistry at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Franck’s appointment was made possible 
because The Samuel S. Fels Fund, founded by 
Mr. Samuel S. Fels, of Philadelphia, made a 
grant of $20,000 a year for a period of ten 
years. The annual grant will provide the sal- 
aries of Dr. Franck, two assistants, technicians, 
and research materials, and $12,000 for special 
equipment. Dr. Franck, who was appointed pro- 
fessor of physics at Géttingen in 1920, remained 
there until the day Hitler assumed power, when 
he resigned. After six months without a posi- 
tion he moved with his family to Copenhagen, 
where he was given an appointment at the uni- 
versity. He remained there for a year, after 
which he accepted his present position of pro- 
fessor of physics at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


At Princeton University, Gordon Hall Gerould 
has been appointed to the Holmes professorship 
of belles lettres; Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer, 
chairman of the department of modern lan- 
guages, will succeed W. U. Vreeland as Wood- 
hull professor of modern languages; William K. 
Prentice has been appointed to the Ewing pro- 
fessorship; Charles R. Morey, chairman of the 
art department, has been appointed to the Mar- 
quand professorship of art and archeology; 
Walter T. Stace to the Stuart professorship of 
philosophy, and Herbert S. Langfeld to the 
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Stuart professorship of psychology; Eugene 
Paul Wigner, who resigned from the faculty a 
year ago to become professor of theoretical 
physics at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
recalled as Thomas D. Jones professor of mathe- 
matical physics; David A. McCabe, formerly 
chairman of the department of economies, has 
been appointed to the newly established Joseph 
Douglas Green—1895 professorship of eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. Epwarp N. Doan, of the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas, will be visit- 
ing assistant professor at the School of Jour- 
nalism of the Ohio State University during the 
next academic year. He will take over the work 
of Professor Norval Neil Luxon, who has leave 
of absence until September, 1939. 


Dr. JoHN B. McC LELuanD, assistant professor 
in the Department of Agricultural Education at 
the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
associate professor of vocational education at the 
Iowa State College. 


Dr. R. E. McKecunig, for the past twenty 
years chancellor of the University of British 
Columbia, has announced his retirement. He 
is now seventy-seven years of age. 


Proressor Movat Jones, of the University of 
Manchester, has been appointed vice-chancellor 
of the University of Leeds in succession to Sir 
James Baillie, who has reached the age of retire- 
ment. Professor Jones has been for seventeen 
years principal of the Manchester College of 
Technology and dean of the Faculty of Tech- 
nology of the University of Manchester. 


JAMES MarsHALL, Manhattan representative 
on the New York City Board of Education since 
1935 and its vice-president during the last two 
years, a fusion member of the board, was elected 
president at a meeting on May 10. He succeeds 
Henry C. Turner, who has been president since 
1936. 


Lupwig KapHan, who was acting director of 
high-school organization until the post and the 
tenure it carries were abolished by the New 
York City Board of Education, has been nomi- 
nated by the Board of Superintendents to the 
newly established position of administrative as- 
sistant in the high-school division. It is reported 
that, unlike his predecessors, Mr. Kaphan will 
not be protected by law in the position which 
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will command the old salary, but will be subject 
to replacement at the pleasure of Associate Su- 
perintendent Frederic Ernst, head of the high- 
school division. The school board abolished the 
tenure which the post formerly held on the 
theory that the incumbent is a confidential aid 
to the high-school division head. 


Mrs. Henry A. INGRAHAM, for sixteen years 
president of the Y. W. C. A. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been appointed a member of the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City. She will 
succeed Mark Eisner, whose term was to expire 
on June 30, and who has resigned. Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the New York State Power 
Authority, had previously been offered the posi- 
tion but was unable to accept. 


ApraHaM L. WHITMER, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Rochester, Ind., publie school 
system for thirty-one years, has resigned because 
of impaired health resulting from injuries in an 
automobile accident. Fred Rankin, principal of 
the high school, has been appointed to succeed 
him. 

Dr. Herpert W. Mumrorp, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University of Illinois, 
was seriously injured in an automobile accident 
on May 14. 


Dr. J. Roy Bove, sinee 1932 associate pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed the first director of 
the recently organized Federal Division of Tax 
Research. 


Dr. T. V. Smiru, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago and present state 
senator from one of the Chieago districts, has 
been nominated for congressman-at-large on the 
Democratic ticket of Illinois. 


Mitton O. Pearce, principal of Sheridan 
Public School, has been elected president of the 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association. 


CHarLes F. WILLIS, assistant superintendent 
of schools, was elected president of the Educa- 
tional Society of Baltimore at its annual dinner 
on May 14. He succeeds Helen M. Stegman, 
administrative assistant in the Department of 
Education. Other officers elected were: Virginia 
L. Mahon, intermediate superintendent of the 
Department of Education, vice-president ; Harry 
Bard, junior high-school superintendent, secre- 
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tary, and Alice M. MelIntire, public-school 


teacher, treasurer. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that in recognition of his services 
in the Eastman Foundation, which has recently 
placed in operation a large dental clinie in Paris 
for the treatment of children, the Assistance 
Publique has given a gold medal to Harvey 
Jacob Burkhart, of Rochester, N. Y. Similar 
clinics have been installed by the Eastman Foun- 
dation under the supervision of Dr. Burkhart in 
other European capitals. 


Proressor SAMUEL Exior Morison, of Har- 
vard University, has been awarded the $1,000 
Loubat Prize of Columbia University for his 
Tereentennial History of Harvard University. 
A second prize of $400 was awarded to Dr. 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, of New York, for 
“Cocle: An Archeological Study of Central 
Panama, Part I.” The Loubat Prizes, established 
in 1893, are awarded every five years “for the 
best work printed and published in the English 
language on the history, geography, archeology, 
ethnology, philology or numismaties of North 
America.” 


Dr. A. Curtis Witeus, of Washington, D. C., 
has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Academia Colombiana de Historia, the national 
society of history of Colombia located at Bogota. 
He was recently awarded the medal of public 
instruction of Venezuela. 


Dr. James L. McConaveuy, president of 
Wesleyan University, will deliver the commence- 
ment address at the men’s colleges, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, on June 12. 


Dr. Freperick L. Hisaw, professor of zoology 
at Harvard University, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, will give the commencement 
address at Missouri on June 7. 


Dr. Frank B. Dyer, formerly superintendent 
of the public schools of Cincinnati and Boston, 
died on May 11 at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
Dyer was president of the National Education 
Association in 1913. 


Dr..CHAarLES GiLMoRE Mapuis, professor of 
secondary education and dean of the summer 
quarter of the University of Virginia, died sud- 
denly on May 14 at the age of seventy-three 
years. 
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Dr. Witt1AM ALEXANDER HamMonp, Sage 
professor of ancient philosophy from 1908 to 
1930 at Cornell University, with which he had 
been connected for forty-five years, as dean of 
the faculty from 1920 to 1930, died on May 7 
at the age of seventy-seven years. At the time 
of his death he was serving as consultant in 
philosophy to the Library of Congress. 


Dr. WALTER RussELL NewrTon, professor of 
German language and literature at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, with which he had been connected for 
twenty-nine years, died on April 27 at the age 
of eighty-two years. Dr. Newton became pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1934. 


Proressor ANNE BusH MacLear, of the de- 
partment of history of Hunter College, New 
York City, died on April 26. She had been 
connected with the New York City school system 
for thirty-seven years. 


Dr. Joun A. SExSON, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, has 
announced that the association has_ selected 
Cleveland, Ohio, for its sixty-ninth annual con- 
vention, which will be held from February 25 
to Mareh 2, 1939. The choice was made through 
a ballot of the membership. 


Tue fifty-second annual convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities will be held at Chicago, from November 
14 to 16, 1938. Headquarters will be at The La 
Salle Hotel. 


THE second Annual Reading Laboratory In- 
stitute will be held at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., from July 7 to 16, 1938. The insti- 
tute will present information concerning diag- 
nostic, preventive and corrective reading tech- 
niques. It will afford those in attendance an 
opportunity (1) to come in contact with some 
of the outstanding national leaders in the read- 
ing field; (2) to hear and discuss reports pre- 
senting varied attacks on the reading problem by 
supervisors of reading; (3) to observe labora- 
tory demonstrations of the use of instrumenta- 
tion in the diagnosis, prevention and correction 
of reading difficulties; (4) to obtain actual prac- 
tice in the use of such instruments; (5) to ob- 
serve the application of clinical procedures to 
problem cases; (6) to make tours to points of 
educational and historical interest, and (7) to 
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enjoy entertainments and evening lectures on 
education and popular subjects illustrated with 
slides and films. 


A ToraL number of 20,952 children and adults 
visited the Junior Science Fair in New York 
City, which was held from May 8 to 12 at the 
American Museum of Natural History. A group 
of the most outstanding and typical exhibits 
will be saved for display at the National Educa- 
tion Association convention, which will be held 
in New York during the last week in June. This 
was the tenth in a series of annual children’s 
science exhibits to be sponsored by the American 
Institute. One hundred and sixty-three general 
and 18 special prizes were awarded to elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high-school groups, 
amounting in all to $1,775. Money for the 
prizes was appropriated by the New York State 
Legislature, since this actually is the county fair 
for New York County. 


Unper the will of George Dupont Pratt, whose 
father, Charles M. Pratt, founded the Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, N. Y., the institute receives 
$250,000; the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the trustees of Amherst College $100,000 each. 


Ir is reported that Mrs. Grace Upjohn, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and her relatives have assured 
the erection, at a cost of $170,000, of a school 
building for underprivileged children, which 
will be used for the vocational training of erip- 
pled, deformed, deaf, blind and mentally defi- 
cient children. 


Aw annex to the Olin Library of Wesleyan 
University, doubling its capacity, has been con- 
tracted for at the cost of $200,000. 


THE new Education Building of Indiana Uni- 
versity, which will be opened in the autumn, 
will house a unit of the city public schools. 
Courses from kindergarten through high school 
will be offered to city pupils. The work will be 
supervised by the university, but maintained by 
city funds. Its purpose will be to serve as a 
training school for teachers, a demonstration 
school to show proper methods of teaching and 
a laboratory for conducting experiments in 
teaching methods. The cost of construction war 
$750,000. 


THE Union College alumni of Theta Chapter, 
Psi Upsilon Fraternity, have given a new chapter 
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house, which was officially opened with a recep- 
tion on April 30. The building includes twenty- 
five suites for resident undergraduate members, 
a main lounge, a card room, a dining room and 
a library. 


New York UNIversity has announced that it 
has purchased an eight-story structure adjoin- 
ing the Washington Square College in New York 
City, which, with additions, will provide ap- 
proximately 30,000 square feet of new space for 
the Washington Square Library and the School 
of Law. Dr. LeRoy E. Kimball, university 
comptroller, said that reconditioning operations, 
costing $190,000, would begin at once. 


THE seventeenth session of the summer school 
of the College of Liberal Arts at the University 
of Dubuque, Iowa, will open on June 6 and will 
continue until August 12. Dr. Edward A. 
Wight, dean of the college, will direct the session, 
which will include a normal training course 
and advanced college work in special subjects. 


A RESOLUTION calling for the appointment of 
a special committee of three senators to make a 
complete investigation of the operation and man- 
agement of the Library of Congress and the 
Legislative Reference Service of that library was 
introduced on March 10 in the Senate by Sen- 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
AND THE EUROPEAN MUDDLE 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyue, of George 
Washington University, stated recently in an 
address to the Foreign Language Conference in 
New York that foreign languages were culturally 
important, but not politically, and warned that 
teachers of foreign languages should not let 
their emotions enter classroom work. This warn- 
ing is timely. The rapid succession of crises in 
international politics has aroused an intense in- 
terest in foreign affairs in the American public, 
and, in many groups, violent partisanship. 
Coupled with this is the fact that modern lan- 
guage instruction is tending more and more, and 
rightly so, to the study of the cultural and social 
aspects of foreign peoples. Under these cireum- 
stances it is of utmost importance that the 
modern language instructor hew accurately to 
the line of objective presentation. While this is 
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ator McKellar, of Tennessee. It was referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 


An American representation of fifty students 
will leave San Francisco early in July to attend 
the fifth America-Japan Student Conference. 
The conference proper will be held for one 
week in Tokyo. During this time various social, 
economic, cultural and political problems will be 
discussed. After the meeting in Tokyo, the 
American delegation will visit Japan as the 
guests of the Japan Student Association and 
will have an opportunity to see Japanese indus- 
trial, farm and home life at first hand. The 
delegation will return to the United States in 
late August or early September. The America- 
Japan Student Conference is held alternate 
years in Japan and in America. 


WITH a view to strengthening the universities 
of the southwest of China, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Indemnity Funds returned by the 
British Government has recently established 
twenty professorships, four of which are as- 
signed to each of the following universities: Na- 
tional Szechuan University, Provincial Chung- 
ching University, Provincial Kwangsi Univer- 
sity, National Hunan University and Provincial 
Yunnan University. 


especially true of those teachers who are offering 
instruction in the language and literaturé of 
those nations whose dictatorial forms of govern- 
ment have aroused violent antipathy among 
democratic Americans, it is important also that 
teachers of other languages do not let themselves 
be used as agents of propaganda. The complex- 
ion of the various axes, ententes and fronts is so 
rapidly changing that it would be extremely un- 
wise for any field of instruction to lend itself 
to improperly influencing the minds of Amer- 
ica’s young people in the matter of foreign 
polities. 

The unfortunate experiences of many teachers 
of German during the world war were due to the 
fact that in the years before America declared 
war, they had championed publicly and in the 
classroom a cause with which America even- 
tually came into conflict. The rapid change of 
front which many professed after 1917 was, per- 
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haps, sincere, but carried little conviction in the 
mind of the public. They suffered as individ- 
uals, and the teaching of German was dropped 
from the programs of most high schools and of 
many colleges. While the dropping of German 
instruction at that time was just as logical as 
dropping the study of bacteriology because we 
dislike germs, it was, nevertheless, a natural con- 
sequence of aroused public feeling and of the 
unwise tactics of many German instructors in 
the early years of the war. In the light of this 
experience, viewed purely selfishly, the modern 
language instructor should be convinced of the 
wisdom of leaning backward in avoiding the 
presentation of controversial issues with any 
bias. 

There is, however, an issue at stake much 
greater than the purely personal one. Modern 
language instructors must and, for the most part, 
do realize that one of the prime purposes for the 
inclusion of modern language instruction in the 
American curriculum is to help break down the 
barriers of nationalism and to foster an inter- 
national social outlook. The teacher who uses 
his faculty position as a cloak to veil his propa- 
gandistic interests, who uses his classroom as a 
forum in which to pass on his own nationalistic 
sympathies violates the ethics of his profession 
and undermines its ideals. 

Two of the foreign dictators have definitely 
shown that their pet ideologies are export prod- 
ucts. The problem of Russian instruction is not 
so acute because it is relatively uncommon in 
high schools and in most colleges. Hitler’s most 
recently expressed protective interest in German 
minorities in other lands and the deplorable 
activities of the German-American Bund in this 
country have, however, made the German teach- 
er’s position very difficult. In spite of that, it 
is significant that during the entire period of 
Nazi resurgence there have been only a very few 
instances in which teachers of German have 
invited public criticism by approving and sup- 
porting practices of the Nazi government in 
their classroom or before the general public. 
They have either been remarkably objective in 
their instruction, or, and this is more likely the 
truth, they are not in sympathy with a govern- 
ment which has alienated foreign opinion, which 
has burned the books of their favorite authors, 
exiled admired leaders in every field, muzzled 
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the press, prostituted the great universities, 
raised the barrier of nationalism and threatened 
world peace. 

The teachers of German in this country are for 
the most part German-Americans of the first, 
second and third generation. They represent the 
great mass of German immigrants who came to 
this country for primarily three reasons: to 
escape political tyranny and religious oppres- 
sion; to avoid enforced military training; to find 
economic security not. assured them in their own 
land. The liberal views of these immigrants and 
their descendants in soeial and political affairs 
have been almost axiomatic. It was a group of 
Germans which made the first formal protest 
against slavery in this country. It was John 
Peter Zenger’s courageous stand which did more 
than anything else to establish once and for all 
the principle of a free press in America. And, 
to cite one more example, the liberal political 
policies of the state of Wisconsin with its large 
German population are significant. Even the un- 
wholesome activities of the present German- 
American Bund in organizing camps of a semi- 
military nature, of saluting the swastika and of 
heiling Hitler can not erase the record of liberal- 
ism which German immigrants have written on 
the page of American life. 

Another factor ‘which would inevitably sway 
most teachers of German in this country to be 
definitely opposed to the Nazi régime is the fact 
that the great mass of Germans throughout the 
centuries whom they have come to admire were 
men who, if living at the present time, would 
be either voluntary or involuntary exiles. Even 
at his time Goethe was criticized for his inter- 
national outlook. The Schiller of “Wilhelm 
Tell,” of “Don Carlos,” of “Die Rauber” with 
his eternal cry of liberty would have been one 
of the first victims of Nazi persecution. The 
treatment of the great German Jew, Heinrich 
Heine, can readily be imagined. Mendelssohn 
has been persecuted in death. What would his 
position be if living? The very artistic idol of 
the Nazis, Richard Wagner, suffered political 
persecution at his time for his liberal views and 
for his agitation for constitutional government. 
These are only a few of the many, both living 
and dead. 

It would, in the light of what has been said 
here, be advisable for all foreign language in- 
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structors to take as a professional creed the 
words of Henry Noble MacCracken published in 
a letter to the New York Times, written on 
December 31, 1936: “To sum up, modern lan- 
guages are the indispensable instruments of 
internationalism, of comparative culture, and of 
the correction of chauvinism and parochialism in 
our national philosophy.” 
ARTHUR F. ENGELBERT 
Mount UNION COLLEGE 


THE ILLEGAL STATUS OF SEPARATE 
EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY 

THE school law of New Jersey distinctly says 
that a member of any board of education who 
shall vote to exclude from any public school any 
child between the ages of four and twenty years 
on account of his or her religion, nationality or 
color shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punishable by a fine of not less than fifty 
dollars nor more than two hundred and fifty 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail, 
work-house or penitentiary of the county in 
which the offense shall have been committed for 
not less than thirty days nor more than six 
months, or by both fine and imprisonment at the 
discretion of the court. This law has been con- 


sistently upheld by civil courts. Certain inter- 
esting developments, however, due to the deci- 
sions of the commissioner of education as to what 
constitutes “exclusion from school” tend to show 
that evasions of the spirit of the school law have 
been quite common. 


ATTITUDE OF THE STATE OFFICERS OF 
EDUCATION 


In New Jersey, the commissioner of education 
(designated as superintendent of education be- 
fore 1911) and the members of the state board 
of education are appointed by the governor. 
The commissioner is ex-officio secretary of the 
state board of education. They work together—- 
the state board on the larger policies and rules, 
and the commissioner as an executive under the 
law rather than under the state board of educa- 
tion. -The school law also requires that the com- 

-missioner conduct the court of original jurisdic- 
tion in controversies under the school law. His 
decisions are appealable to the state board of 
education. After the remedies thus provided for 
have been exhausted, controversies under the 
school law are directly appealable, first to the 
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State Supreme Court and then to the Court of 
Errors and Appeals. The following three cases 
show how different interpretations of the school 
law by the office of the commissioner of educa- 
tion has given a semi-legal status to the existence 
of separate schools in New Jersey. 

In the Delran Township case, the decision of 
the commissioner of education given on Novem- 
ber 24, 1919, reads, in part, as follows: 


The Board of Education has furnished these col- 
ored children proper school facilities. It has desig- 
nated the school at which they shall attend and has 
furnished them with a regularly licensed teacher. 
It, therefore, has acted entirely within its lawful 
duties and has exercised only its just powers. It 
does not matter that the board has designated the 
Fairview School as a colored school and has given 
it such a name. ... It is no discrimination under 
the school law for a board of education to require 
children to attend a given school. On the contrary, 
it is the duty of the board of education to make 
such distribution of the children in the different 
schools of the school district as in its judgment 
shall seem best to meet all the requirements of the 
school laws.1 


To date, this most unfavorable decision stands 
unreversed. It seems unfortunate that no appeal 
was made against this decision to civil courts, 
where, in all probability, it would have been 
declared unconstitutional. 

In the Edwards v. Atlantic City case, the com- 
missioner of education gave the following deci- 
sion on March 23, 1923: 


To permit all the parents to select the schools 
which they desire their children to attend would be 
demoralizing. The regularly constituted school 
authorities must of necessity have the power to de- 
termine the grade of the pupils and the building 
which they shall attend; and this can not be 
changed by higher authority unless discrimination 
or unreasonable requirements can be proven.2 


In the Stockton v. the Board of Education 
case, in which the issue was raised as to whether 
or not a white child must be assigned to the near- 
est or the most conveniently located school, the 
commissioner of education held: 

While it is desirable, where the transportation is 
not furnished, to arrange the school building dis- 
tricts so pupils may attend the -nearest school, a 

1 Residents of Delran Township v. Board of Edu- 
cation, N. J. School Report, 1920, pp. 185-87. 


2 Edwards v. Atlantic City, N. J. School Report, 
1923. 
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board may designate another school for the attend- 
ance of pupils when the overcrowded condition in 
the nearer school makes it advisable, in the board’s 
discretion, for such pupils to attend a school which 
is more remote.3 


Undoubtedly, the power to assign pupils gives 
to boards of education the power to transfer 
them within a district. These cases establish 
important precedents as to the rights of school 
boards and make their authority somewhat 
elastic, so that, in response to pressure from 
publie opinion, the establishment of separate 
schools can be accomplished through circum- 
vention. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE’S CAPITAL 
City ScHOOLS 


The following quotation from the report of the 
superintendent of schools, Trenton, New Jersey, 
made in 1927, is full of significance: 


The problem of retardation is more serious among 
colored children than among any other racial group. 
I am inclined to believe that the further extension 
of segregation and a real social welfare program is 
the only real practical solution when we consider the 
present economical and social burdens which are 
placed on the colored group. The over-ageness and 
the low educational age of most of those coming 
from the South and other cities adds materially to 
our problem. The economical status of our adult 
Negro population which, in a real way, controls the 
housing situation, is in itself a serious problem and 
contributes materially to retardation causes.4 


Trenton, the state capital, may, in a manner, 
be felt to set the lead in matters of this kind in 
New Jersey. Only three years previously, there 
was opened in Trenton a splendid new building 
in which the work of Negro education from the 
kindergarten through the junior high school was 
consolidated. This school has always been re- 
ferred to as the “Negro school.” This fact and 
the decisions of the commissioner of education 
referred to above lead one to conclude that the 
development of separate education represents, 
at least in part, the outcome of such an attitude 
as that expressed by the superintendent of 
schools at Trenton. It must be stated here that, 
though not strictly compulsory, separation in the 

F ppg v. Board of Education, 72 N. J. L., 
p. 80. 


4 Report of the Superintendent of Schools, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, 1927. 
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elementary schools had existed in Trenton, in 
effect and “by common consent,” for many years 
prior to 1924. The new building, however, estab- 
lishes it more firmly and adds to it the junior 
high-school grades. 


ATTITUDE OF THE CiviL CouRTS 


The first case of alleged discrimination, “State, 
ex rel. Jeremiah H. Pierce v. The Union District 
School Trustees,” came in 1883. The decision 
of the State Supreme Court was that it was un- 
lawful for school trustees to exclude children 
from any school on the ground that they are of 
the Negro Race.® This decision was affirmed by 
the Court of Errors and Appeals. The signifi- 
cance of this decision lies in the fact that it set 
an important precedent, namely, that color can 
not be made the basis of establishing a separate 
school in New Jersey. 

The most recent case of attempted segregation 
in schools concerned the rights of Negro students 
to use the swimming pool of the Trenton Central 
High Sehool. Concerning this case, a prominent 
Negro citizen of Trenton writes as follows: 


An attempt was made to segregate the Negro 
students in the Trenton Central High School by 
requiring that they use the swimming pool on a spe- 
cial day of the week at a given hour. Citizens like 
myself resented this discrimination. We pooled our 
resources together and took the case to the State 
Supreme Court which rendered a favorable decision 
in March, 1933... The Trenton Central High School 
has made swimming a voluntary matter for their 
students since the decision of the Supreme Court. 
When groups are sent to the pool, the students have 
the option of going into the water or sitting on the 
pool bleachers. Except in a few cases, colored stu- 
dents seldom avail themselves of the opportunity of 
going into the water. The general practice seems to 
be for colored students to sit on the bleachers. 
There is such a slight sprinkling of Negroes, how- 
ever, in the High School that the few Negro stu- 
dents who dare to swim in the pool. would hardly 
contaminate the water very much.6 


ATTITUDE OF NEGROES 


There seems to be no vigorous and united 
oppesition of Negroes against separate schools 
in southern New Jersey. The general quiescence 


5 Pierce v. Trustees, 17 N. J. L. 76 (1883). 

6 Excerpt from a letter to the writers from Mrs, 
Louise E. Hayling, Trenton, New Jersey, December 
3, 1937. 
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of public opinion may be interpreted to mean 
that Negroes on the whole are reconciled by the 
economic advantages in the form of teaching 
positions made available by a separate system of 
education. A further explanation of the small 
amount of opposition of Negroes to the con- 
tinued extension of separate schools may be seen 
in the fact that the bulk of New Jersey’s present 
and recently acquired population is of southern 
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origin. Finally, the fact that there is no indem- 
nity for a person who wins a case under the 
school law definitely discourages prosecution 
under it by the Negro group, which is so well- 
known for its economic poverty. 
VisHnvu V. Oak 
Eveanor H. Oax 
N. C. COLLEGE 
DuruHaM, N. C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BEST SELLERS IN EARLY SAINT LOUIS 


WHEN Missouri was admitted to statehood 
more than a century ago, St. Louis was a little 
frontier town of fewer than 5,000 people, but 
St. Louisans then kept up with the latest in 
literature quite as much as they do to-day. A 
few weeks longer were required for the shipping 
of books and magazines, but citizens of the West 
wanted their new books new and they got them. 
An Englishman, William Blane, visiting the town 
in the fall of 1822, was a little surprised at the 
rapidity with which “literary knowledge spreads 
itself in America.” He found that several of 
the persons whose acquaintance he made in St. 
Louis “had not only read all the Waverly novels, 
but even the last one, the ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ 
which had only been published a short time 
before I left England. One of the gentlemen 
informed me, that he received copies of the novels 
by mail, about two months after their publication 
in England.” 

Then as now, the newspapers played a consid- 
erable part in the diffusion of book news. The 
editors of the St. Louis papers, though their 
literary intelligence was most often secondhand, 
at least were intelligent enough to clip the latest 
literary news. Frequent announcements of new 
books appeared. The Missouri Republican, for 
instance, on May 8, 1822, repeated from the 
New York Spectator the information that among 
other books soon to appear was a new novel “by 
the great unknown” (“The Fortunes of Nigel’’), 
a new work by James Hogg (“The Three Perils 
of Man: War, Women, and Witchcraft”), a life 
of Adam Blair, Adlard Welby’s “A Visit to 
North America,” a second edition of Fanny 
Wright’s “Views of America,” and a number of 
other titles. The variety of the season was well 


illustrated. But the newspapers did more than 
reprint announcements: the editor of the Repub- 
lican on January 29, 1823, thought it worth 
while to clip a review of Christopher Smart’s 
“A Song to David.” 

In addition to the clipping of literary news 
and reviews from other journals, the local papers 
actually reprinted great extracts from recent 
publications. Obviously such tactics aided in 


filling space, but it is equally true that the papers 
offered to their readers the latest in fiction and 
non-fiction. No sooner was a book published in 
England than scouts shipped a copy to the pub- 
lishing houses in New York and Philadelphia 


(no copyright restrictions bothered the trade), 
where sometimes it was set up, printed, bound 
and put on sale in less than a week’s time. No 
sooner was it in print in America than copies 
reached the western papers and they in turn 
filled many a column with “copious extracts.” 
Blane found that “O’Meara’s account of Napo- 
leon was read by almost everyone.” A number 
of St. Louisans did buy the book, but many 
another could have made considerable acquain- 
tance with the Irish doctor and his version of the 
captivity at St. Helena by the excerpts that were 
published in the Republican in November and 
December, 1822. “Everybody could read with 
feelings of just indignation, the vexations im- 
posed on the splendid despot, by his mean- 
spirited despot.” The long list of writers so 
reprinted in the St. Louis papers about this time 
varied from James Hogg (“The Three Perils of 
Man”) to the American novelist and satirist, 
James K. Paulding (“Konigsmarke, the Long 
Finne”’) ; it included Byron, Seott, Cooper and 
practically all the other popular authors of the 
day in England and America as well as many 
French ones. 
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Of all contemporary writers the most popular 
in St. Louis was undoubtedly Sir Walter Scott. 
His poems were to be found in many a private 
library in the town, and though he had not yet 
chosen to acknowledge the Waverly novels there 
was little mystery about their authorship. The 
papers still referred to him as “the great un- 
known,” but that title was hardly more than a 
pretence. The local booksellers would still iden- 
tify “Kenilworth” merely as “by the author of 
Waverly, &c.,” but a brief examination of press 
references through 1822 will show how well Scott 
was known and with what interest his career was 
followed. On March 23 a clipping from an 
eastern paper mentioned “The Pirate” as “said 
to be by Sir Walter Scott.” Ten days later the 
Missouri Republican reprinted from the London 
Literary Gazette a column review of that book. 
In May the first part of a column of literary 
announcements was given over to “The Fortunes 
of Nigel.” In October a clipping referred to 
the forthcoming “Peveril of the Peak.” 

Later in the same month the editor reproduced 
a review of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” a full 
column on the front page. This review was 
unfavorable and called forth an answer by a 
local person. “Lector” wrote to the Republican 
(November 27) reviewing for himself this latest 
of Scott’s works: “This thirteenth production .., 
from the prolific pen of the celebrated Scotch 
novelist . . . affords to the literary world an ad- 
ditional proof of the inexhaustible resources of 
the genious, and acquirements, of the great un- 
known.” He denounced the “dabblers in litera- 
ture” who “assumed the Cant of Criticism” and 
“have doomed the author to a niche in the temple 
of dullness by the sweeping declaration, that the 
copious fountain of fiction, of antiquated lore, 
historical information and brilliant imagery, 
from which he has drawn so plentifully for the 
refreshment of the literary world has at last 
run dry.” The book, “Lector” found, had origi- 
nality. 

At first I fancied that through the quaint dis- 
guise of Richie Momoplies, I perceived the presby- 
terian phiz of my old acquaintance Andrew Fair- 
service—but before finishing the work I found that 
this character was an original conception of the 
author and that the supposed resemblance existed 
only in my imagination. I thought again that the 
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old satirist sir Mungo Malegrowther, might be an 
ingenious compound of Jonathan Oldbuck and Old 
Crabtree of Smollett; but this opinion I was in- 
duced to forego on further acquaintance with Sir 
Mungo. A like resemblance I fancied between 
Nigel, the hero of the tale, and Waverly; but on 
further reflection found that this fancied likeness 
proceeded rather from the simility of their situa- 
tions in many instances, than from any actual 
resemblance in character. ... Every one knows 
that in drawing characters of the same stamp, there 
must necessarily be some general points of resem- 
blance. The crusty satirist, the miser, the courtier, 
and the pedant, must in all ages and under any 
circumstances be the same. The art of an author 
consists in so shifting the circumstances which we 
view them as to produce a likeness ‘qualem decet 
esse Fratum.’ 


And he closed his review with a double refer- 
ence to Shakespeare. 

Of the Americans many were presented in the 
St. Louis papers, for the westerners above all 
were conscious of the American spirit. Irving 
was looked upon with respect, but Cooper was 
acclaimed. The reason is obvious. Here at last 


was a writer thoroughly American. Every word 
about Cooper was news. “We are glad to learn,” 


ran a literary announcement in the Republican 
on June 19, 1822, “that the author of the popular 
novel, the Spy, is likely to be more successful in 
the ways of patronage, than American writers 
usually are: his profits from two editions are 
said to amount to two thousand dollars.” On 
the 24th of the next month “S ” could no 
longer repress himself. He wrote to the Repub- 
lican that the Spy “is beyond all question the 
best American novel which has ever yet seen the 
light. The story is rational; its incidents keep 
the mind awake; its characters are diversified, 
and many of them well conceived and supported, 
and its style well fitted to that department of 
literary efforts. The reader will perceive that 
‘the Spy’ is in imitation of the manner of the 
great unknown of Scotland. It is nevertheless a 
story which will be read with pleasure particu- 
larly by Americans, as it is connected with the 
Revolutionary efforts of their, heroic fore- 
fathers.” 

The interest in Cooper kept up. A literary 
notice of March 12, 1823, referred to the publi- 
eation of “The Pioneers” on the 31st of January 
previous and added the interesting information 
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that this new novel had on the morning of pub- 
lication sold thirty-five hundred copies. Later in 
the same month the editor reprinted several chap- 
ters from “The Pioneers.” A few weeks later 
another announcement listed, among other forth- 
coming books, “The Pilot,” and carried the 
information that David Gray was the real Har- 
vey Birch. The same day the Republican carried 
a half-column editorial note (principally bio- 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
THE YEAR IN BRIEF 

In giving away $11,300,000 during 1936 in 
connection with its world-wide program, The 
Rockefeller Foundation cooperated financially 
with 130 agencies, in amounts varying from sev- 
eral thousand to several hundred thousand dol- 
lars; made available to scholars engaged in 
advanced scientific work 222 grants in aid, rang- 
ing in amount from a few hundred to a few thou- 
sand dollars; provided some 700 fellowships for 
post-graduate training of young men on whom 
will fall the burden of future leadership in fields 
of science, public health and social welfare; 
made two large grants for endowment in con- 
nection with the closing out of a former pro- 
gram, and conducted, by means of its own field 
staff of about seventy public health experts, re- 
searches in yellow fever, malaria, hookworm 
disease, tuberculosis, yaws, diphtheria, schisto- 
somiasis and influenza. 

The agencies aided by The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation include 41 local and national govern- 
ments, 44 educational institutions, such as 
schools, colleges and universities, 20 research 
institutes, 2 libraries and 23 councils, associa- 
tions, societies and commissions, most of them 
national or international in scope. 

Work in 53 foreign countries was included in 
the foundation’s program of activities. The 
agencies with which it cooperated financially 
have a geographical range all the way from 
Scandinavia to Java. The funds appropriated 


for projects located in countries other than the 
United States amounted to $3,621,000, or about 
one third of the total expenditures of the year. 
The balance was appropriated for projects con- 
ducted by organizations within the United 
States. 
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graphical) on Cooper and a little later a clipping 
from the United States Gazette referred to the 
enthusiasm of American painters over Cooper’s 
books. Such comments could be multipled. 

St. Louis a century ago certainly kept up with 
the latest books. 

JOHN Francis McDermottr 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Lovis 





THE PuRPOSE AND METHOD OF THE 
FouNDATION 


The purpose of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
written into its charter in 1913, is “to promote 
the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world.” Changing conditions in scientific and 
social development must necessarily affect deci- 
sions as to how that purpose can best be realized. 
Nevertheless, for a decade or more, the advance 
of knowledge, with research as the chief tool, 
has been the definite objective and method of 
foundation action. The program has extended 
into the fields of natural science, social science, 
medical science, the humanities and _ public 
health. Except in public health, the foundation 
is not an operating organization. It conducts no 
researches of its own. Its efforts are limited to 
the support of other agencies—universities, lab- 
oratories, research institutes—where the promise 
of results seems particularly bright. 

A program concerned with the advance of 
knowledge runs the risk of scattering its re- 
sources over too wide a field unless a fairly defi- 
nite policy of concentration is adopted. Conse- 
quently, in natural science the foundation has 
for several years placed its emphasis largely on 
experimental biology; in the social sciences, it 
has been particularly interested in problems re- 
lating to social security, international relations 
and publie administration; its work in the medi- 
cal sciences has chiefly to do with psychiatry, 
broadly interpreted; in the humanities, it is 
working not so much on the content of human- 
istie studies as on the techniques by which cul- 
tural levels are affected, i.e., radio, non-profes- 
sional drama, museums, libraries and language 
problems. 

These immediate interpretations of the ulti- 
mate objective of the foundation are, of course, 
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subject to adjustment and alteration as condi- 
tions dictate. A program that is too narrowly 
conceived and perhaps too long maintained can 
become ineffective and even sterile. There must 
always be the possibility and the inclination to 
change the strategy of attack in order to meet 
human problems that are new and challenging. 


“THe Proper Stupy oF MANKIND...” 


A foundation that elects to follow a selective 
program in enlarging the boundaries of knowl- 
edge is confronted with difficult questions. What 
special branches of knowledge should be en- 
larged? Is all knowledge equally important? 
Is anybody wise enough to determine the rela- 
tive significance of different types of knowledge 
to a social order struggling for equilibrium? 

The debate on these questions is, of course, 
world-wide. Uneasiness and even alarm are 
growing as the belief gains ground that the con- 
tributions of the physical sciences have out- 
stripped man’s capacity to absorb them. As 
General Smuts pointed out in his presidential 
address before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, there can be but little 
question that a serious lag has developed between 
our rapid scientific advance and our stationary 
ethical development, a lag which has already 
found expression in the greatest tragedy of his- 
tory. A more recent president of the same asso- 
ciation, Sir Josiah Stamp, expressed the idea in 
these words: “We are like a contractor who has 
too many men bringing materials on to the site, 
and not enough men to erect the buildings with 
them. ... We are producing progressively more 
problems for society than we are solving. .. . 
Additional financial resources should be applied 
more to the biological and human sciences than 
to the applied physical sciences.” 

It has been estimated that of all the money 
spent on research in Great Britain and the 
United States, one half of the total goes for 
industrial research and for the underlying pure 
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research in physics and chemistry. Of the re- 
maining half, 50 per cent. is spent on research 
in connection with military questions. Of the 
remaining quarter of the total sum, the larger 
part is devoted to research in agriculture and 
the branches of biology which support it. Fur- 
ther down the list is research in medicine and 
public health. Finally come the social sciences 
with an infinitesimal fraction of the total de- 
voted to their development. For research in the 
humanities the amount is relatively so small as to 
be seareely discernible. 

It is this consideration, among others, which 
has led the foundation to sharpen its program. 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” For the 
time being at least, this dictum governs the 
policy of the trustees. In the work which the 
foundation is supporting in the natural sciences, 
it is the underlying mechanisms of the human 
body upon which attention is being focused 
through research in biology. In the medical sci- 
ences, it is the problem of human behavior which 
is being probed. In public health, it is the study 
and control of human disease. In the social sci- 
ences, it is obviously the problem of man in rela- 
tion to his fellow men which, in special fields, is 
being subjected to scrutiny. In the humanities, 
it is the possibility of a wider and deeper human 
culture which is being explored. 

There is, therefore, an essential unity in the 
program of the foundation, although it covers 
wide and diverse fields. The underlying interest 
is in the general problem of individual and social 
living, with the aim of progress through under- 
standing. While, necessarily, the old classifica- 
tions are employed, such as medical science, 
natural science, and social science, an endeavor 
is being made to think of the objective in coordi- 
nated and synthetic terms and to shape the pro- 
gram toward what has been called the science of 
man.—F rom the Report for 1936 to the Trustees 
of Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the 
Foundation. 


REPORTS 


QUIS CUSTODIET ...? 

Some thirty years ago the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching startled 
the country with the results of the investigation 
of medical education by Dr. Abraham Flexner. 


It will be interesting to see whether the latest 
bulletin issued by the foundation! reporting the 
results of eight years of education in high school 


1 The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Bulletin No. 29 (New York, 1938). 
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and college will be followed by reforms as drastic 
and as universal as those which followed Dr. 
Flexner’s report. The investigation of which 
this bulletin reports the results was undertaken 
at the request of the Joint Commission of the 
Association of Pennsylvania College Presidents 
and the State Department of Public Instruction. 
It was continued over a period of ten years; it 
employed new-type objective testing; it tested 
55,000 students thoroughly, and nearly 3,000 stu- 
dents were tested more than once by the same 
tests. The inquiry, conducted by Dr. William S. 
Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation’s staff, and 
Dr. Ben Wood, of Columbia University, under- 
took to make an inventory of the baccalaureate 
mind and to discover how the baccalaureate mind 
came to be what it is. The theses upon which 
the inquiry was based are that “the student is 
of more importance than the curriculum,” that 
“his growth in knowledge and wisdom is at the 
core of the educational process” and that the stu- 
dent’s intellectual career “should be determined 
not only by his capacity but by his progressive 
attainments in the field of enduring knowledge.” 

A series of tests were, therefore, devised to dis- 
cover how much enduring knowledge a student 


acquires during eight years spent in high school 


and college. The tests were highly reliable; the 
significant correlations of students’ scores were 
constantly high in relation to their college marks, 
and they were high in relation to the placement 
of the colleges. The tests sought to measure 
gains in knowledge. The results revealed vari- 
ability among those who took the tests, vari- 
ability among the institutions and variability 
within the institutions in which the tests were 
given. 

Only a few of the results can be presented here 
(the actual scores are omitted) : 


(1) Although the average score of the college 
seniors is much higher than that of the sophomores, 
28.4 per cent. of the seniors, or 1,058 individuals, 
do less well than the average sophomore and nearly 
10 per cent. do less well than the average high- 
school senior. So also the average high-school senior 
score is below the average college-sophomore level, 
but 22 per cent. of this secondary-school group sur- 
pass it and exactly 10 per cent., or 150 pupils, ex- 
ceed the college-senior average. 

(2) Three education groups... achieve averages 
below the average achievement of high-school stu- 
dents two years less advanced. 
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(3) The results concern two large groups of pros- 
pective teachers about to graduate from college. 
. .. In both tests the teachers’ average was below 
the average total score for the entire group and 
was below all other group averages except those of 
the business, art, agriculture and secretarial candi- 
dates. In the second test, the artists scored above 
the teachers. 

(4) The median score of the teachers is 626. 
Above this are the scores of 12 per cent. of the 
high-school seniors; 22 per cent. of them have scores 
above 25 per cent. of the teachers. Seven per cent. 
of the prospective teachers make lower scores than 
36 per cent. of the high-school pupils. Thirteen 
per cent. of the high-school participants score higher 
than 44 per cent. of the college group. 

(5) In the intelligence test, 25 per cent. of the 
non-college group make scores between 52 and the 
top of the test (75). Im the college group con- 
siderably more than half make lower scores than 
this. 


If these facts stood alone they would be start- 
ling enough; but they do not stand alone; they 
corroborate information that has been available 
for years but never brought together or used. 
Thus the study of freshman English made by a 
committee at Purdue University revealed the 
utterly unreliable standards of marking in the 
high schools from which students were drawn. 
The statewide testing systems, particularly in the 
Middle West, show that there are nearly as many 
good students who do not continue beyond the 
high schools as there are poor ones who enter 
college. Since at least 1914 a body of informa- 
tion has been accumulated (but ignored) on the 
fact that thousands of teachers in high schools 
teach subjects that they have never studied in 
high school or college. More recently Dr. Joseph 
K. Van Denburg, chairman of the Board of 
Examiners of New York City, made public a 
study which indicates that in general candidates 
for teaching licenses in the New York City school 
system are drawn from the lower levels of the 
graduating classes. 

The objector will say that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the tests. In the first place 
they test “mere knowledge,” and in the second 
place the tests themselves are tests of “what a 
scholar might be expected to know” and not what 
is of real and vital interest for life. The real 
purpose of a college education, it is argued, is 
not to amass knowledge but to acquire the habits 
of thinking and solving problems. The obvious 
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answers are, first, that knowledge and ideas must 
be a ready possession if any thinking is to be 
done and if problems are to be solved; second, 
the tests were based on what the high schools 
and colleges actually profess to teach. The stu- 
dents were tested along one line only; other lines 
might be explored, but the most important is to 
discover how much enduring and, therefore, 
usable knowledge a student acquires during his 
educational career. 

The basic implication of the report is that in 
the zeal to promote democratic opportunities of 
education an administrative pattern was evolved 
which treats all alike, offers them equal packages 
of courses, counts them up and at the end con- 
fers a diploma or degree. Nowhere is any at- 
tempt made to start with a pattern of the edu- 
cated man and to help each student to approxi- 
mate that pattern according to his capacity and 
ability. 

If we would banish the average student from the 
college, we must first dispose of the machinery he 
has produced: the disconnected curriculum pieced 
together in semester installments to suit the un- 
studied and constantly shifting demand; the rigidly 
administered courses imposing their average selec- 
tion and quality on good and poor alike; the domi- 
nation of the average performance of a small group 
as reflected in comparative class ratings. With the 
‘‘average student’’ disposed of, there remain only 
individuals. These should command exclusive at- 
tention. What they are, what they know, what 
they can and will learn, are separate individual 
problems. 


One of the authors of the present bulletin, Dr. 
Learned, in discussing some years ago “The 
Quality of the Educative Process in Europe and 
the United States,” had already put his finger on 
the weakest point in American education—its 
lack of continuity. The defect of this lack of 
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continuity is underscored in the present report. 
In the first place it has led to the adoption of the 
system of units, points, or credits which when 
added up together do not make an education. 
Secondly, it has tended to treat all students alike 
in terms of accumulation of points and credits. 
And, thirdly, it has failed to place an objective 
before the student which would guide him in ob- 
taining an education with the result that it has 
failed to put him in the way of attaining the 
main purpose of education—self-education. 

There has in the last few years been a flood of 
criticism of secondary and higher education; 
suggestions have been put forward of new 
courses, no courses, orientation courses, new 
methods, new examinations, and what not. The 
educational pump has been primed with all sorts 
of ideas, but few have suggested that the whole 
pump with its quantitative and interchangeable 
parts might be discarded and replaced by a 
pump that the student will work for himself. 
Can this be done in the light of the attainments 
of the teachers who are to initiate the students? 
With prospective teachers who rank in the lowest 
of college groups and are outranked by pupils 
whom they will teach in a year or two is there 
any likelihood that the process of re-education 
can ever be begun? 

The Student and His Knowledge is more than 
a challenge to high schools and colleges and to 
those concerned in their administration. It is a 
challenge to the American public to translate 
their faith in schooling into faith in education. 
The present bulletin should help to arouse the 
publie conscience about the intellectual welfare 
of the nation as Dr. Flexner’s bulletin did about 
its physical welfare. 

I. L. Kanpen 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PROCEDURE 


SHOULD LOW-RANKING COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN BE TOLD THEIR 
SCORES ON INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS? 


THE PROBLEM 


Wuat is the effect upon the academic record 
of low-ranking college freshmen of a knowledge 
of their scores on intelligence tests? 


From the students who ranked in the lowest 
fifth upon the basis of intelligence tests given 
to all University of Kentucky freshmen in Sep- 
tember, 1935, two approximately equivalent 
groups were chosen from the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the College of Commerce. A 
careful attempt was made to pair students on 
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TABLE 1 


A SUMMARY OF THE RECORD OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS FOR TWO SEMESTERS ON THE BASIS OF 
THE NUMBER OF SUBJECTS PASSED AND FAILED 











First semester 


Second semester 





Commerce 
Exp. Con. 


Arts and Sci. 
Exp. Con. 


Total 
Exp. Con. 


Total 
Exp. Con. 


Commerce 
Exp. Con. 


Arts and Sci. 
Exp. Con. 





Passed all sub- 
jects 
Failed 
t 


10 11 
13 


17 
40 





the basis of sex and fraternity affiliation, as 
well as their freshman tests. A total of 40 pairs, 
24 from the College of Arts and Sciences and 
16 from the College of Commerce, were so 
formed. 

The students in the experimental group were 
called together, and the purpose of the freshman 
tests was explained to them. They were told 
that it was felt they had a right to know that 
their scores had been comparatively low and 
that, while it was nothing to be particularly 
alarmed about, it was important for such stu- 
dents to recognize at the outset that they were 
up against a somewhat different situation from 
other students making better test scores. They 
were assured, however, that the experience at 
the University of Kentucky indicated that, if 
such students were really serious and willing 
to work hard and did not make the mistake of 
trying to carry too heavy a load or to under- 
take too many extra-curricular activities or out- 
side work, there appeared to be no reason why 
they could not make a satisfactory record in 
college. When an opportunity for questions was 
given, considerable interest was shown, and a 
lively informal discussion followed. No infor- 
mation of any kind was given the control group. 
In fact, they never knew they were involved in 
an experiment at all. 


Tue RESULTS 


It will be noted in Table 1 that during the 
first semester a total of 16 students in the experi- 
mental group passed all their work as against 10 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 


ness to Dean Paul P. Boyd and Dean Edward Wiest 
for their hearty cooperation in the study. 





students in the control group. The correspond- 
ing figures for the second semester were 18 and 
9. In like manner it will be noted that a total 
of 8 students in the experimental group failed 
two or more subjects the first semester as against 
17 students in the control group. The corre- 
sponding figures for the second semester were 
9 and 12, respectively. Although the experi- 
mental group excelled the control group in both 
colleges, the differences were greater in the 
College of Commerce than in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Perhaps more convincing is the comparison on 
the basis of the point standing. This is shown 
in Table 2. Here the differences in favor of the 
experimental group are quite impressive. Out 
of 40 pairs who completed the first semester, 19 
students in the experimental group “made a 
standing,” that is, an average of 1.00 or better, 
as against only 6 students in the control group. 
It will be seen that twice as many students in 
the experimental group of the College of Arts 
and Sciences made a standing the first semester, 
as did those in the control group, and not a single 
student in the control group of the College of 
Commerce made a point standing of 1.00 or 
more. The mean standing for the entire experi- 
mental group was .94 as against .64 for the 
control group. As the standing of the experi- 
mental group exceeds that of the control group 
by .30, with a probable error of only .06, the 
difference the first semester is statistically signifi- 
cant, according to the usual standards. 

Of the 34 pairs who completed the second 
semester, 14 students in the experimental group 
made a standing as against 6 in the control 
group. The mean standing for the entire experi- 
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TABLE 2 
THE POINT STANDING OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTER 








First semester 


Second semester 





Point Commerce 


standing 


Arts and Sci. 


Total 


Arts and Sci. Commerce 





Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 


Exp. Con. 


Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 
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mental group was .85 as compared with .69 for 
the control group. As this difference of .16 in 
favor of the experimental group has a probable 
error of .07, it is not fully significant, although 
the chances are 94 in 100 that the difference in 
favor of the experimental group the second 
semester is greater than zero. 

In a somewhat similar study on the high-school 
level, Mitchell? found that 62 per cent. of the 
freshmen in the lowest fourth of their class who 
had been notified by letter of their low scores 
passed on all subjects, while only 15 per cent. 
of the equally poor control group did so. 


CoNCLUSION 


The available evidence, although at present 
inadequate, suggests that those institutions which 
regard the student’s intelligence test score as too 
sacred or too dangerous to be discussed, even 
with the student himself, may be moved by a 
misguided notion of kindness. In reality they 
may really be inadvertently withholding from 
the low-ranking student a valuable type of self- 
knowledge essential to his wise self-direction. 
Certainly the experience at the University of 
Kentucky has been so favorable as to warrant 
trial in other institutions. It would appear to 
be especially worth while to determine the rela- 


2Claude Mitchell, Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, 9: 172-176, November, 1934, 


tive effectiveness of giving this information to 
students in groups of various sizes and in private 


conferences individually. 
C. C. Ross 
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